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the big dipper 

move over chips, 

celery is designed for dipping. 

Thousands of years before chips, Mother Nature crafted the 
perfect dipper. Her genius was to give celery the ideal shape for 
scooping up all kinds of foods such as peanut butter, hummus 
and dips made with dressings like Hidden Valley® Ranch. 

Celery's nutritiousness is also remarkable. It has no fat, no 
cholesterol and almost no calories but lots of vitamin K, which 
bones and arteries love. Phthalides (hard to pronounce but 
very healthy) are in every stalk and help lower cholesterol and 
blood pressure. Celery may just be the best snack for kids of all 
ages, any time of the day. 

It's easy to get kids' appetite for celery to sprout. While 
preparing dinner, leave celery out on the table for hungry (and 
impatient) kids; or serve it often as the first course to create a 
healthy habit. Adding celery to school lunches is always a 
delicious way to show how much you care. So let's celebrate 
celery — this "big dipper" is a bright star in the veggie universe. 

For more scrumptious ideas, visit hiddenvalley.com/recipes. 
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THOUGHT LINES 



My mother, an English war bride, loved to tell a 
story about her first grocery-shopping experi- 
ence in the United States. In short, she stood 
in the aisles of A&P and wept to see so much 
food on offer. The England she'd left behind 
was short on everything, heavy on rationing. When it came to 
feeding the nation, proteins and fats were tightly regulated, sugar 
and candy rarities. Even tea, the English lifeblood, was doled out 
sparingly— ships had more important things to haul than dried 
plant leaves. The one food group that was plentiful, however, was 
vegetables. "Dig for Victory" was the exhortation, and the British 
dug, turning London's fabled parks and gardens into community 
allotments to raise the crops that sustained the British diet. 
Needless to say, this was done organically— the agrochemical 
industry had turned its chemicals to other uses. 

Having learned that as a nation Britain has never been as 
healthy as it was during rationing, that recent research reveals 
6 out of 10 Americans are obese or overweight, and that diabetes 
and heart disease are two of our nation's top-ranking causes of 
death, I decided to research the details of the wartime rationing 
diet. It was a reality check for sure. In 1945, around the time my 
mother left England, portion control meant that each person was 
allotted about 1 pound of meat a week, 2 ounces of butter and 
lard, 3 ounces of cheese, and 4 ounces of margarine. One could 
have 1 egg per week or 1 packet of powdered egg (which equaled 
12 eggs) every 4 weeks. Every 8 weeks, each person received one 
tin of powdered milk, which brought the weekly milk allotment 
up to a total of about 3 pints. You were permitted 2 ounces of tea 
a week— small comfort— and sweets (candies) were limited to 
12 ounces per month. Vegetarians, the elderly and infirm, pregnant 
women, and small children could have more eggs, cheese, and 
milk, in certain circumstances. 

Then I thought about the quantities of those staples that 
I consume in a week, and it was not a happy comparison; since 
moving back to the United States from England 10 years ago, 
I've put on at least 40 pounds. Talk about too, too solid flesh! 
My mother weighed 135 pounds from the age of 22 'til she died, 
aged 96. She ate vegetables and fruit at every meal, a morsel of 
meat or fish now and then, and a boiled egg for breakfast every 
day, with wheat toast, easy on the butter. So I began to think that 
rationing's rationale offered us at Organic Gardening the equivalent 
of the Inchesoffme Clinic's Eight- Ab, No-Sweat, Eat What Tou Like, 
Belly Fat Loss Diet! Simply pile on the veggies, hold back on the 
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Why is our 
food not 
deemed 
edible 
unless 
coated in 
a melted 
cheeselike 
substance? 



meat, the cheese (why is our food not 
deemed edible unless coated in a melted 
cheeselike substance?). And use smaller 
dinner plates! We all need more exercise, 
so grab the digging fork! Feel the sun on 
your back? That's vitamin D. (Yes, wear 
a hat and sunscreen, but do get out 
there.) The big win, though, is that 
organic gardening's way to health is not 
rocket science; it's just wholesome. Eat 
less, and get more exercise by growing at 
least some of what you eat. 

Skip the cheese and hold the mayo. 
Instead of a double-chocolate, super 
fudge brownie to round off the meal, 
munch an apple. Mom was right: Eating 
one a day keeps the doctor away. 




Ethne Clarke 
Editor in Chief 
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DeLoach Vineyards, a Demeter USA certified 
Biodynamic® estate vineyard and garden, is among 
an elite group of sustainable winegrape growers 
committed to farming in parallel with the Earth's 
natural cycles. This 17- acre estate is one of only 65 
wineries or vineyards in the United States to achieve 
Demeter certification, and Organic Gardening is 
offering you an opportunity to enter for a chance to 
win a trip to visit the DeLoach estate. 



Enter for a chance to win a fabulous 
weekend getaway that includes: 

• A two night stay in the private DeLoach 
guesthouse for two including two 
dinners and two breakfasts 

• A VIP cellar tour and gourmet 
product tasting showcasing Deloachs 
Burgundian winemaking techniques 

• An in-depth exploration of the 
Biodynamic® vineyards, garden and 
farming philosophy 

• Airfare within the continental United 
States and transportation to and from 
the airport from the DeLoach estate 




TO ENTER : 

• Visi t www.OrganicGardening.com/ sonomasweeps 

to enter the sweepstakes and for official rules 
Or 

• Legibly print on a piece of paper the title of 
the Sweepstakes, "Weekend in Sonoma Getaway 
Sweepstakes", your first and last name, complete home 
mailing address (no P.O. Boxes), daytime telephone 
number (including area code), date of birth and e-mail 
address and mail to: 

SONOMA GETAWAY SWEEPSTAKES 
PO Box 1470 
Bellmawr, NJ 08099 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN. A 
purchase will not improve your chances of winning. Void 
where prohibited. Sweepstakes begins AT 12:00 A.M. ET 
on May 4, 201 and ends at 1 1 :59 PM ET on November 9, 
201 0. Open only to legal residents of 43 United States and 
DC (excluding residents of California, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Virginia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and all other US territories and possessions and all 
other countries) who are 21 years of age or older. Proof 
of age will be required. Rodale, Inc., 33 East Minor Street, 
Emmaus, PA 18098-0099, AND DeLoach Vineyards, 1791 
Olivet Road, Santa Rosa, CA 95401 are the operators of 
this sweepstakes. For a complete list of rules, please visit 
www.OrganicGardening.com/sonomasweeps. 




CONTRIBUTORS 




larry schweiger 

As president and CEO of the National Wild- 
life Federation, Larry has been on the spot, 
witnessing our world's ecological troubles 
firsthand. In Earth Matters, he shares his 
experience of the Deep water Horizon oil 
spill that, beyond the lives already lost, has 
had a deadly impact on the environment. 



cristina 
santiestevan 

From garden beds to dinner plates, 
Cristina writes about how, why, and where 
modern life collides with the natural 
world. This month, she explores what 
climate change could mean for gardens. 





shirley remes 

When not tilling the sandy soil in her dry, 
shady garden on the banks of the Fox River 
50 miles west of Chicago, Shirley pursues 
her 15 -year-old career, writing eloquently 
about gardening, which also happens to be 
her hobby. Her work is widely published in 
national magazines and newspapers. 



denise cowie 

An Australian transplant, Denise was a 
longtime journalist for The Philadelphia 
Inquirer whose beat included horticulture 
and gardening. Today, her tendrils reach 
into the lesser-known creative corners of 
the gardener's world— like garden-inspired 
needlework that brings the outdoors inside. 
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Savor the Bounty of the Rus< 




Since 1975, we've crafted 
terroir-driven Pinot Noir, Chardonnay 
and Zinfandel that express the singular 
personality of the Russian River Valley* 



n River valley 



With more than twenty vineyard-designate 
offerings, DeLoach Vineyards' wines offer 
true expressions of nature s bounty* 



This fall, we will celebrate 
our 35 th vintage with the first harvest 
from our certified organic and 
Biodynamic® estate vineyards. 



* . 
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De Loach Vineyards 



From our vineyards to your table, taste the 
very essence of the Russian River Valley, 

|r#i m 
r ccof I itt 
WW -S 
ESTATE VINEYARDS 



Visit us at 1 79 1 Olivet Road in Santa Rosa, California and www.deloachvineyards.com. Or call us at 707.526.91 1 1. 



RADIUS 

sensational 
tooth brushes 




the natural choice 
for a natural smile 

Wide oval head lowers pressure and 
massages sensitive gum tissue 

Right /Left ergonomic handle promotes 
comfortable and precise brushing 

Cellulose handle is processed from 
sustainable yield forests 

Bristles last three times longer than 
ordinary toothbrushes 

radiustoothbrush.com 



available at fine 
health food stores 
and: 



WHOLE 
FOODS 

Wi^M'MP Ihmw fortwi lefty 

For FREE ORIGINAL Toothbrush (right or left) send 
$4.95 Shipping+Handling with this AD to: RADIUS 
Toothbrush, 207 Railroad St. Kutztown PA 19530 

Offer available only in US, one per household - effective till 
12.31.2010 Not valid without physical AD, indicate left or right 
hand. Allow 4-8 weeks for delivery. 0G9 
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LETTERS 




Chicken Raves 

Thanks for the fun article on keeping backyard chickens in your 
June/July issue ["Coming Home to Roost"]. The photos were 
beautiful, and the chicken coop (or should I say "chicken spa") 
was spectacular. 

Joan Sterrett 
Via email 



I absolutely adore the "poser" rooster picture in the June/July 
issue. What a great shot! It's America's Next Top Rooster. 

Sally Bolgos 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



I was delighted to see the great article 
about raising chickens. Our experience 
has been mostly pleasurable, and we enjoy 
about six eggs per day. I was surprised to 
see no reference about what to do with 
the manure. I use hay in the coop so I 
can put that and their leavings into my 
compost tumbler. After a few weeks, I 
move the partly composted manure to one 
of my rotating compost piles. I can report 
that the veggies I grow in soil enriched 
with composted chicken manure are the 
greenest, fastest-growing of all. Maybe this 
subject belongs with an article on com- 
posting, but it deserves a mention when 
raising chickens is discussed, especially in 
a magazine about organic gardening. 

Keith Lowery 
Via email 

Pressure-Treated Lumber 

I always enjoy your magazine. The raised 
beds on page 14 {Design Like a Pro, 
June/July] made me wonder about the 
considerations for using treated lumber (as 
this appears to be) in potential vegetable 
gardens. Is it possible that toxic material 
can leach out of the wood when in contact 
with soil, or is the treatment they use 
benign enough not to affect anything? 
Thanks for any guidance you can give. 

Richard Nelson 
Butte, Montana 

The copper compounds currently used for 
pressure-treating lumber are less toxic than 
chromated copper arsenate, or CCA, which the 
EPA banned in 2 004 for most residential uses. 
Even so, two commonly used preservatives, 
alkaline copper quat and copper azole, have 
not been approved by the National Organic 
Program for use on organic farms, and we do 
not recommend growing edibles in beds made 
from lumber treated with these preservatives. 

Organic Manifesto 

I want to comment on Organic Manifesto 
{Maria's Farm Country Kitchen, June/ 
July], by Maria Rodale. Two words: Oh, yes! 
I have been reading it aloud to my three 
children (two preteens and one teen), and 
their response is phenomenal. It should 
be on required reading lists for school. It 




Opposite: 

Photographer 
Matthew Benson's 
chickens pull up a 
chair in the back yard 
of his Stonegate Farm 
in New York. 



How to Reach Us 
Send us your com- 
ments, suggestions, 
questions, and tips. 
The Web: Organic 
Gardening.com (click 



Customer Service) 
Email: og@rodale.com 
Postal mail: Organic 
Gardening Editors, 
33 E. Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098 
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Tell your story at subaru.com/dearsubaru 
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Please check Owner's Manual for maximum load limits. 



LETTERS 



Right Now at OrganicGardening.com 




We're keeping pace with the new look of 
Organic Gardening magazine by redesign- 
ing the website to provide easier access 
to the best gardening information, plus 
inspiration and tips on how to garden, 
cook, and live the organic way. 



promotes conversation and activity. As 
a home schooler, I use this book to cover 
citizenship, science, history, and ecology. 
What fun to read a meaningful book and 
discuss it with your children and know it 
will change their lives and challenge their 
developing understanding of how their 
world works. 

Sharon Pavlovits 
St. Louis, Missouri 



In the meantime, join our growing com- 
munity on facebook. com/organicgardening 
to share stories, upload photos and videos, 
ask questions, and find timely garden 
information to use right now. Follow us on 
Twitter, too: twitter.com/ogmag. 



Eat from the Garden 

I love your magazine and read it cover- 
to-cover when it arrives. Thank you 
for inviting great food writers such as 
Deborah Madison to inspire us with 
ideas for how to use the produce we grow. 
Part of the reason I garden is for taste, 
and the opportunity to try the different 
varieties that may not be available in area 
stores. Recipes in which these vegetables 



Our Fans 
Are Commenting 

What a delight to see you on 
Facebook. My grandfather was a faithful 
subscriber, and I remember it in our 
home from my earliest ability to read, 
circa 1950. We raised almost all of our 
veggies. I have no garden now, but do 
what I can to spread the organic word. 
Keep on doing what you do so well! 

Louise Butler 



feature prominently are always welcome. 
Keep the inspiration coming with the 
magazine, and thanks again. 

Michael Carter 
Kent, Ohio 

A Word of Caution 

The "Raccoons" article in the Earth 
Matters column {June/July} includes 
some very dangerous information that 
could lead to the electrocution of 
people or pets. 

The questionable advice: "To protect 
vegetable gardens, install two electric 
wires (6 and 12 inches above the ground) 
and power them from dusk to dawn." 
First, this is incomplete information. 
The most likely interpretation is to 
power the wires from the household 
line voltage. This is extremely danger- 
ous and should never, ever be done. 
I am a retired electrical engineer and 
recommend that you print a warning 
to your readers. 

Al Lucas 
Kobe Sound, Florida 

Properly installed and maintained, an 
electric fence is a safe and effective device 
for excluding raccoons from a garden. But, 
as Mr. Lucas points out, caution is necessary 
whenever electricity is involved. This type of 
installation should be done by a professional. 

Correction 

In "From Mild to Wild" [June/July], we forgot 
to include two hot-pepper seed sources: Pepper 
Joe's (pepperjoe.com) and the Chile Pepper 
Institute at New Mexico State University (chile 
pepperinstitute.org). We regret the omission. 
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CUT A 44"-WIDE PATH 

Attaches easily to your ATV or riding 
mower. 

MOW WEEDS, BRUSH, even 
2"-thick saplings — with up to 1 7 HP 
of V-Twin power! 

OUTRIGGER" TOW BAR 

enables cutting 100% outside the path 
of towing vehicle to mow along fences, 
under trees. 



REMOTE CONTROL lets you 
manage all blade, clutch, and 
engine functions from 
your towing vehicle! 

Powerful Self-Propelled 
Brush Mowers also 
available! 




Call for a FREE DVD & Catalog! 
F EE 1-888-206-0214 
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CERTIFIED ORGANICS 
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Reach a Stronger State of 
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RAINBOW LIG 
CERTIFIED ORGANICS 
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Certified organic, food-based multivitamins 
strengthen core body systems to build your 
foundation for long-term health, resilience 
and longevity. Organic foods including 
blueberries, pomegranates, American 
ginseng, spirulina and milk thistle promote 
cellular integrity, liver and kidney health, 
immunity and energy. The first organic 
multivitamin to deliver the potencies of 
nutrients studied for long-term health 
benefits in a product certified organic 
byQAI. 




Free of Gluten, Yeast, Milk, Eggs, 
Soy, Nuts, Fish/Shellfish and Wheat 



LETTERS 



Send us your tips Email your tips to us at og@rodale.com or mail 

to Organic Gardening Editors, 33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, PA 18098. Include your mailing 
address, email address, and telephone number. Submissions should be your original work 
and no more than 100 words. Submissions, including photos and illustrations, become the 
property of Rodale, and cannot be returned. We don't test these tips, so we can't guarantee 
they will work in every garden. But we do screen out anything we think might be harmful. 



Intentional fmfetion 






OR THE 
PLANET 



TIPS FROM OUR READERS 
Mullein Dish Scrubby 

My son, Cash Taylor, 4 years old, 
picked up a chunk from the top of 
a dried mullein stalk and suggested 
that I use it to scrub the dishes. I 
tried it and found that the coarse seed head 
worked very well— better than spruce cones. 
After finishing the dishes, the mullein scrubby 
went in the compost. Now there's a dish of 
mullein chunks by the sink for tough pots. 

John Taylor 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Freezing Tomatoes 

Last summer, as a huge bumper crop of toma- 
toes was coming in, I went out of town, leaving 
my husband at home to pick my harvest. I 
normally freeze my tomatoes by boiling to get 
the skin off, then chopping them and placing 
them in freezer bags. I knew my husband would 
never do all that, so I told him just to stick 
them whole in a gallon freezer bag. I will never 
do it any other way! As they thaw, the peels fall 
off, and then they can be chopped to add to 
your recipes. Saves a few extra steps! 

Kristen LaValley 
Madison, Mississippi 

Cleaning Vegetables 

When my dad harvested root vegetables or 
pulled other crops like lettuces, he took a pail 
of water out to his garden and swished the veg- 
etables in the water, loosening and washing off 
most of the dirt. The dirt was left behind in the 
garden, and the veggies arrived indoors, ready 
for a final rinse by my mom, who was chopping 
veggies for that pot of soup that was always 
bubbling on the stove. Now I do both jobs! 

Martha Egersdorf 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Plant Ties 

Recycling is the thing to do these days, and 
our local farm has Velcro straps that they wrap 
around their lettuce, beets, etc. I keep and 
store the straps in my potting shed in a grape- 
fruit bag and use them to tie up tomato plants, 
clematis, and roses. The straps work wonder- 
fully, and I use them year after year. 

Doreen Knapp 
Stanfordville, New York 
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Protecting Tomatoes 

One of my favorite gardening tips, which my 
father taught me, is to place a water bottle 
around the base of my newly planted tomato 
plants. Take a plastic water bottle (which would 
be recycled), cut off the top and bottom, and 
cut up one side from top to bottom. It makes 
a protective cuff around the base of the plant 
so that no slugs or other critters can climb up 
and damage the plant in its early development. 
When the season is over, I simply pull out the 
cuffs and place them in the recycling bin. 

Laura Begg 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 

Easy Watering 

What to do with those 2 1 /2-gallon plastic water 
jugs with spouts? They are ideal for slow-drip 
watering. I cut a hole in the top to refill the jug 
and place it next to a newly planted bush or 
plant. The spout allows you to adjust the water 
from a slow drip to a stream. The gardener is 
able to do chores while it waters. I have used 
them on azaleas, roses, and cherry laurels. 

Sandra E. Kamaras 
Robbinsviiie, New Jersey 



The author of the 
selected "We Love 
This Tip!" will 
receive a cookware 
package from Xtrema 
by Ceramcor. 



"We Love This Tip!" Rules 

No purchase necessary to enter and a purchase 
will not improve your chance at selection. Void 
where prohibited. Must be over 18 and legal res- 
ident of 49 US or DC (EXCLUDING RESIDENTS 
OF AZ) or Canada (EXCLUDING RESIDENTS 
OF PROVINCE OF QUEBEC). For official rules, 
go to OrganicGardening.com/readertip. Rodale 
Inc., 33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, PA 18098-0099, 
and Ceramcor LLC, 1026 Samantha Way, Toms 
River, NJ 08753, are the operators. Organic 
Gardening will select the tip to receive the award 
based on the following: (1) effectiveness and 
insightfulness of the advice, and (2) adherence 
to the word-count limitation. The decision of the 
editor in chief of Organic Gardening is final. 
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'The Works 5 Daffodils for Naturalizing 

Add beauty to your spring garden or landscape with superb Daffodils! We create our mix called 
'The Works' from 30 of the best modern varieties. You'll enjoy an astonishing range of colors and 
forms plus an extended period of bloom. These top-quality bulbs will flower heavily the first year 
in a sunny site with well-drained soil, and actually increase their numbers in the future. Daffodils 
are utterly immune to pests and weather. Better yet, deer won't touch them. 

Order online a t whiteflowerfarm.com/theworks or call 1-800-503-9624 for item F984310, 100 
bulbs for $59 plus shipping. Your Daffodils will be delivered at the right time for fall planting, 
with detailed instructions enclosed. Please mention Source Code AF925. We guarantee success. 

WhiteFlowefFafm.com 



Grow It Yourself... ..Grow it With Mantis 




Am 
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We Make Gardani i « y Easier* 



Mantis f tsi fi are lightweight ann so easy 10 
maneuver in light rows, raisec beds, and along 
fauces. We've bean mak:->g garden iy easier 
fof ovef 30 years Millions of satisfied customers 
agree , you simply cannot buy a better locfl for 
your garden , or buy one with more confialenG& 

Tiller medals induce Ihe original 2-Cpcle, a 
tuel^itjenl 4-Cyde. and a clean, ln*tarrt-start 
Electric. 

One-year money-back guarantee, tines 
guaranteed for Li Ft against breakage, 
and a b-ycar consumer warranty! 



LIGHTWEIGHT * POWERFUL * COMPACT * EASY TO USE 



The Mantis Promise 

Try any product that you buy 
directly from Mantis with NO RISK! 
If you're not completely satisfied, 
send it back to us within one year 
for a complete, no-hassle refund. 

1.800.366.6268 
www.ma ntrs.com/og 
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City 



Stale. 



Email. 



DESIGN LIKE A PRO 



The Economics 
of Shade 



For quick relief in the dog days of summer, grab 
a cold drink. For a lasting solution, plant a tree. 




Twenty years ago, Charlie Headington and Debby 
Seabrooke could hardly stand the sunlight glaring 
into the south-facing bedroom of their Greensboro, 
North Carolina, home. It turned the space into a 
mini hothouse every afternoon from June through 
September. So they started making shade by planting a trellis of 
climbing squash and scarlet runner beans to hold the sun at bay 
during the hottest months. Today, four pear trees and a passionfruit 
vine protect much of the southern side of the house, while a pair 
of plum trees and a grape trellis shade the 
western wall. On the east, a hardy kiwi and 
climbing roses swathe the front porch in a 
living screen. "By the heat of summer, the 
house is more than three-quarters covered 
with green," says Headington, who has 
transformed the couple's one-fifth-acre lot 
into an urban oasis. "Being surrounded by 
two ponds and lush vegetation, all edible, 
creates a 'cool zone' around the house." 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Energy, a properly placed shade tree can 
reduce temperatures beneath its canopy by 
25 degrees and slash the annual tab for air 
conditioning by $100; such winter-savvy 
plantings as foundation-sheltering shrubs 
and windscreens can double the savings. 
Done right, a $1,500 landscaping invest- 
ment can pay off in as little as 6 years. The 
underlying principles are simple: In the 
height of summer, deploy shade to reduce 
solar gain— the heat your home collects 
from the sun— and channel cooling breezes 
through interior spaces. In the depths of 
winter, catch those warming rays and block 
cooling winds. 

"Know where the sun is," says Garden 
and Climate author Chip Sullivan, a 
professor of landscape architecture at the 
University of California, Berkeley. "That's 
something we've forgotten. In the winter, 
the sun is lower, and you design the space 
to capture as much sun as possible. In the 
summer, when the sun is higher, you want 
to create shade to block and obscure it." 

The American elm once lined streets 
throughout the Northeast for a very simple 
reason: Its vase-shaped profile blocks high 
summer sun while welcoming low winter 
beams. For best effect, plant such decidu- 
ous trees as hickory, oak, tulip poplar, or 
disease-resistant American Liberty elm 
QJlmus americana American Liberty Series) 
at least 20 feet from the house but close 
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Opposite: A deciduous 
maple shades Charlie 
Headington and 
Debby Seabrooke's 
two-story home. 
While waiting for the 
shade trees to grow, 
Headington, above, 
planted fast- growing 
vines on trellises next 
to the house. Top: 
Cooled by surrounding 
vegetation, the porch 
is comfortable for 
summer lounging. 



enough to someday cast a rooftop shadow. The fastest-growing 
trees are often weak-wooded at maturity and prone to breakage; 
instead, choose species that are strong and sturdy To optimize 
winter heat and light on walls and windows, consider lopping off 
large, low branches of both deciduous and evergreen trees that 
block slanted beams from the south. 

No single one-size-fits-all design applies to every home, across 
all regions, cautions Kay Cafasso, ecological garden designer 
and consultant for passive-solar home design. "It is important to 
understand the microclimates of your home landscape," Cafasso 
says. An efficient home design takes into account such factors as 
latitude, climate, and the slope of the home site when determining 
architectural particulars like window placement. "Sixty percent of 
our energy {consumption} goes to heating and cooling our homes," 
she says. "When we assess a landscape— where is the sun, where 
do the winds come from, what are the weather patterns— and 
then design our homes and surrounding vegetation to balance 
that environment, that's one way we can really reduce our energy 
needs." —Sharon Tregaskis 




F»R«0#T*l*E<R 

NATURAL PRODUCTS CO-OP 
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Available at your local natural food store 
Learn more at www.frontiercoop.com/buybulk 



PLANT TNT 




Bang for your buck 

Summer Wine ninebark (Physocarpus opulifolius 'Seward') 



Multiseason interest 



Native 



Zones 3 to 7 



A refined, dwarf purple form of our North American native ninebark, with 
a stunning floral display, Summer Wine adds vibrancy and drama to the 
garden and to container plantings. Arching stems clothed with deeply cut, 
plum foliage have a compact habit, reaching only half the height of the 
species. Profuse clusters of blush pink blossoms appear in early summer 
from buds set the previous growing season. Autumn color is a lovely crimson, and the 
abundant fruit attracts songbirds. The ruddy bark of mature branches exfoliates, giving 
the shrub multiseason interest. Site Summer Wine against a light backdrop or combine 
with green or gold foliage to show this plant to its best advantage. It adapts to difficult 
conditions and tolerates both acid and alkaline soils. Provide full sun, and water regularly 
at planting; it is drought-tolerant once established. Harvest individual branches to impart 
height, structure, and a graceful naturalism to cut-flower arrangements. Summer Wine is 
fast growing and trouble-free, reaching 5 to 6 feet tall by 4 to 6 feet wide. 

For more information, see Find It Here on page 82. 




Save your cents 

Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 



Sharp thorns 



Invasive 



Zones 5 to I 



A popular 19th-century introduction 
from Japan, Japanese barberry escaped 
cultivation and has naturalized along much 
of the Eastern seaboard and throughout 
the Midwest. It spreads quickly by seed 
dispersal assisted by birds and small mam- 
mals to form prickly, impenetrable thick- 
ets. Adaptable to a broad range of growing 
conditions, it invades woodlands, pastures, 
wetlands, and meadows, smothering and 
shading out other, more diverse plantings. 
Dig or pull to eradicate this troublesome 
pest. Don't forget your heavy gloves! 
—Lorene Edwards Forkner 
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Our new and improved line has upped the granola bar 
ante, with that organic goodness you expect from 
Nature's Path, and in a 36% smaller box! 



SWEET & SALTY: Mmmaple Pecan NEW, Peanut Choco, Peanut Buddy 

YOGURT: Berry Strawberry NEW, Lotta' Apricotta 

TRAIL MIX: Pumpkin-N-Spice, Sunny Hemp 

DARK CHOCOLATE: ChoCQCOnut 




£31 



Nature's Pal 

Eat well. Do gc 

www.naturespath 



COMMON GROUND 




We're Not in 
Zone 6 Anymore 

Climate change is bringing milder winters- 
plus other, less-welcome changes. 



JKT" ost gardeners would find it difficult to complain 
|^ /■ about early springs or tomatoes before July. And 
I % / I for many of us, this is how our climate-change 
I ^Li I revelations will come— in the form of earlier 

.JL ▼ M flowers and harvests. As the planet warms, 
our plants awaken a little earlier. In one study, researchers at the 
Smithsonian's National Museum of Natural History discovered 
that Washington, D.C.'s beloved cherry trees bloomed about a 
week earlier in 2000 than in 1970. At the Chicago Botanic Gar- 
den, forsythia bloomed on April 1 last year, nearly a month earlier 
than in the 1950s. "Two years ago, we had snowdrops blooming in 
January," says Kayri Havens, Ph.D., director of plant science and 
conservation at the Chicago Botanic Garden. "That's unheard-of." 

Unseasonably warm temperatures actually increase the risk of 
frost damage: One cold night can decimate an entire tree's worth 
of too-early blossoms. The same processes that push temperatures 



An updated, more 
precise version of 
the USDA's 1990 
plant hardiness zone 
map, shown at left, is 
nearing completion. 



Prepare for 
Changes in 
Your Garden 

Drier summers: 

Collect excess rain- 
water in rain barrels 
and use mulch to keep 
soil moist. 

Extreme storms: Spare 
plants from water- 
logged soil by growing 
them in raised beds. 
Frost damage: 
Protect plants from an 
unwelcome frost with a 
sheet or row cover. 
Pests and weeds: 
Control weeds and 
pests with beneficial 
insects, row covers, 
and mulch. 



higher also play havoc with precipitation 
patterns, producing wetter winters and 
drier summers. The precipitation we 
receive is more likely to be extreme: heavy 
rain coupled with strong winds. Weather 
in a climate-changing world will become 
increasingly unfriendly. 

The impacts of climate change extend 
far beyond the weather report. Take aller- 
gies, for example. Many plants respond to 
rising temperatures and higher levels of 
carbon dioxide by blooming earlier and 
producing more pollen. Ragweed is becom- 
ing even more allergenic; not only does 
increased CO2 result in more ragweed pol- 
len, but the pollen contains higher levels 
of an allergy-causing protein, potentially 
leading to more severe hay-fever attacks. 
Ticks, mosquitoes, aphids, and other pests 
prosper due to longer growing seasons. 
And poison ivy? "The chemical that makes 
you itch is increasing with higher carbon- 
dioxide levels," explains Havens. "Poison 
ivy is becoming more toxic." 

Ultimately, climate change is expected 
to alter every aspect of our gardening 
experience, from the length of our seasons 
to the ferocity of our summer storms. In 
a 2009 report titled Global Climate Change 
Impacts in the United States, the U.S. Global 
Change Research Program documents 
changes that have already occurred and 
provides predictions for the future. Aver- 
age temperatures in the United States have 
risen more than 2°F in the past 50 years, for 
example, and are expected to increase an 
additional 4 to n°F by 2100. Some changes 
will affect the entire country— extreme 
weather events, accelerated weed growth, 
higher pollen counts— but many impacts 
will vary by region or season. Hotter and 
drier conditions could decrease productiv- 
ity in the Southeast, and severe storms 
coupled with longer droughts may increase 
the possibility of crop destruction in the 
Great Plains. In New England, warmer 
and wetter conditions will allow growers to 
experiment with new crops, but will also 
reduce harvests of cool-season favorites 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH' 

ABOUT MULTI-VITAMINS 



Rose Hips - 
natural immune support* 




Organic Oregano Leaf— 
natural cardio support* 




¥ 




Chaste Tree - 
supports hormone balance, 
naturally* 



Organic Turmeric - 
promotes healthy inflammation response* 



NEWOIAPTEK 

Qnyjttto 




Available at independent Wh5le 

health food stores and: "SBS, I GM<=LM I 



;/» Vitamin 
Shoppe 



New Chapter, Inc. 



"These statements have not been evaluated by the Food and Drug Administration. 
These products are not intended to diagnose, treat, cure, or prevent any disease. 



I 



perfect 
PRENATAL 



BEYOND VITAMINS - 
THE WHOLE MULTI 

Introducing a new line of whole-food, 
organic multi's that go beyond multivitamins. 
Conventional multivitamins act as mere 
nutritional "backstops;' but New Chapter® 
combines whole-food vitamins + minerals 
+ herbs to support health and wellness in 
a way conventional multivitamins can't. 

WHOLE-FOOD, ORGANIC MULTI'S 
FOR EVERY WOMAN 

This is organic, probiotic, whole-food 
nutrition as nature intended. A powerhouse 
daily multi, bursting with cultured whole- 
food vitamins and minerals uniquely 
formulated to meet the changing needs 
of every woman. For each life stage, 
there's a New Chapter multi. 

HERBS FOR STRESS, 
IMMUNE & BONE HEALTH 

Each multi is formulated with a combination 
of therapeutic herbs that help support 
targeted areas of health. Every Woman®'s 
One Daily is formulated with an herbal 
blend that supports stress, immune system 
and bone health? And you'll find critical 
herbal blends in every New Chapter multi. 

SEEK THE TRUTH* 

visit newchapter.com 



NEWC1 


-1 AFTER 

jrgantcs 






every 
woman's 

ONE DAILY 

Wfwle-F<wd 

MuHi vilflinri + H*rtK + Mncrali 
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COMMON GROUND 



Chronicle Changes 
in Your Garden 

A garden journal may be your best ally. Careful 
notes will help you learn the climatic quirks of 
your garden and track changes to weather pat- 
terns or plant-growth habits in your region. 

Put your observations to work by sharing your 
notes with Kayri Havens, Ph.D., and her partners 
at Project BudBurst. This project collects data on 
phenological events— the timing of leafing, flow- 
ering, and fruiting— from volunteers across the 
country. Visit budburst.org to get involved. 



Climate change may increase the likelihood of 
summer droughts or leaf-shredding hailstorms, 
but individual weather events will determine 
our tomato harvests. 



such as cranberries, broccoli, and maple 
syrup. It's hard to believe, but by the end of 
this century, New Hampshire is predicted 
to have summers similar to what we cur- 
rently see in Virginia or North Carolina. 

Soon, America's gardeners will have a 
new map to help navigate these changes. 
The USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service (ARS) is in the final stages of a 
comprehensive revision to its plant hardi- 
ness zone map, according to Kim Kaplan, 



Wilt-Pruf. 



The #1 leading anti-transpirant for over 
60 years. Completely non-hazardous, 
organic and biodegradable. 

Wilt-Pruf provides by far the best and most effective 
protection against moisture loss in evergreens under 
water stress due to drought, frozen roots, transplanting, 
salt spray and wind. No other product comes close! 

Provides long-lasting protection for months with our 
unique film which forms new layers of protection as the 
outer layer wears off. 

Do not be fooled by claims of less expensive, lower 
quality substitutes. 

Put your trust in Wilt-Pruf! 



Wilt-Pruf Products 

PO Box 469, Essex, CT 06426 
800-972-0726 
www.wiltpruf.com 




ARS spokesperson. The new map will 
be more precise than the 1990 map, 
partially because it considers variables 
beyond temperature, including slope, 
elevation, and prevailing winds. The 
internet-friendly map will feature a zip- 
code finder to help gardeners determine 
their zone. "I don't know that you'll be 
able to see your own back yard, but it 
will probably be close," Kaplan says. 

But the map is no more than a guide. 
"Don't go ripping out what's been thriv- 
ing in your yard just because some zone 
on a map has changed," warns Kaplan, 
who stresses that no one can know 
their gardens better than the gardeners. 
"Gardeners should be aware of the mini 
microclimates in their yards— the cool 
spot where frost pools, the warm shel- 
tered spot against a south-facing wall." 

As for climate change, Kaplan points 
out that "most perennials don't experi- 
ence climate; they experience weather." 
The difference is a matter of scale and 
influence. Climate can be measured only 
at the level of decades and centuries- 
it affects weather patterns but does not 
control individual weather events. Put 
another way, a region may have a hot 
and dry climate, but it will still have rainy 
weather from time to time. 

And this is the challenge. Our climate 
is changing, but weather is the real 
boss. Climate change may increase 
the likelihood of summer droughts or 
leaf-shredding hailstorms, but individual 
weather events will determine our 
tomato harvests. The best solution 
for a gardener? Stay alert to long-term 
changes, but always check the weather 
report. — Cristina Santiestevan 
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DKADflELD 

ORGANICS" 




The secret to lush lawns and vibrant plants is fertilizer that feeds the 
soil naturally. You feed the soil and the soil feeds your plants, just the 
way nature intended. Bradfield Organics® fertilizers are safe for your 
seedlings and children and pets too. Remember, the longer you use 
Bradfield Organics® fertilizers, the more beautiful life becomes. 

Working with Nature, Not Against it. 
www.bradfieldorganics.com I 800.551.9564 




PROVIDENT 




Friends can 
beautifully see— and 
relish— the difference 
between store-bought 
and homemade 
pickles. Expand the 
flavor horizons by 
varying the mix of 
herbs and spices used. 



Refrigerator Pickles 



There's nothing more satisfying than hearing the 
seal "pop" on a new jar of ice-cold pickles. Typi- 
cally, that's when friends and family have gathered 
on a summer day, burgers are sizzling on the grill, 
and lemonade is chilling. A jar of supermarket 
gherkins might do, but don't deny yourself the pleasure— and 
the superfresh, homespun flavor— of making your own. 

Refrigerator pickles are easier than other pickling methods. 
To get going, gather up a few ingredients, starting with the star 
of the show: cucumbers. If homegrown cucumbers are not 
an option, buy organic ones at a local farmers' market or food 
co-op. Supermarket cukes often have an edible wax coating to 
help them retain moisture. Because the wax coating prevents 
cucumbers from absorbing the pickling liquid well, look for cukes 
with dull skins— a sure sign they haven't been waxed. 



If using homegrown cucumbers, pick them first thing in the 
morning to get the best flavor. Select cukes that are free of mold, 
insect damage, blemishes, and soft spots. Plan to make the pickles 
within a couple of days of harvest. Seed catalogs often recommend 
which varieties are best for pickling. 

Thoroughly wash the cucumbers and assemble the spices. Have 
fun with the process, trying new flavors with each new batch of 
pickles. To add a little kick, toss in a clove of fresh garlic, a pinch 
of crushed red pepper, or a few chopped jalapenos. For a bigger 
kick, add a habanero. (Just be sure to wear gloves while working 
with these powerful little peppers.) Ancho peppers will add a pep- 
pery boldness, while chipotle chiles (made from dried jalapenos) 
will give the pickles a rich and spicy smoked flavor. It's all good. 

Another nice thing about refrigerator pickles is that they don't 
require a special technique or container. Vintage jars that show 
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IN MINUTES, NOT HOURS 





Say goodbye to peeling, seeding and scalding hot water. For real. What was once a 
tedious chore can be quick, easy— and fun— with the Vitamix® 5200. Start with the entire 
tomato— skins, seeds and all— and get a perfect puree. Quick, easy and hassle-free. The 
laser-cut Vitamix blades, precision-crafted container and powerful 2 peak horsepower 
motor do all the work for you. Yes, you can look forward to canning. 

GET INSPIRED! DOWNLOAD YOUR FREE TOMATO RECIPE BOOK 
TODAY! JUST VISIT WWW.VITAMIX.COM/ORGANICGARDENING/ 8 

CALL FOR A NO-RISK IN-HOME TRIAL AND GET UP TO 5 FREE 
GIFTS! USE PROMO CODE 04-0217-0318 



1-800-VITAMIX 

(848-2649) 



©Vit 



a mix. 



PLUG INTO THE MOVEMENT™ 
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BACK-TO- 
NATURE 
CLEANING. 
FROM A 
COMPANY AS 
OLD AS DIRT. 




Back when we started in business, 
you didn't need a chemistry degree 
to read an ingredients label. Today, 
our products are still free of para- 
bens, phthalates, isopropyl, form- 
aldehyde, dyes and a whole raft 
of stuff you're better off without. 
Little did we know that by being so 
old-fashioned, we'd be way ahead 
of the curve. 



PROVIDENT COOK 



off the ingredients make for the loveliest 
presentations, and can be found for just a 
dollar or two at flea markets (just make sure 
to wash the jars and lids well before using 
them to store food). 

Making pickles can be the start of a new 
family tradition with your kids, grandkids, or 
best friends. In only a few hours, you'll have 
beautiful jars of crunchy, delicious pickles 
ready to serve or give as gifts. To help you on 
your way, savor this recipe that hails from the 
Rodale Production Kitchen. —Brenda McClain 




Who Knew? 

• The pickle as we know it is 
thought to have originated 
in India, where cucumbers 
were first grown. 

• A "good pickle" crunch 
should be audible from 
across a room. 

• About 26 billion pickles 
are packed yearly in the 
United States. More than 



Audrey's Pickles 

1 pound medium cucumbers 
3 cloves garlic 

V2 teaspoon black peppercorns 
V2 teaspoon whole mustard seed 
1 teaspoon fresh dill weed 
1 whole dried bay leaf 
2 /3 cup brown sugar 
6V2 tablespoons white distilled 
vinegar 

6V2 tablespoons white-wine vinegar 
3 A cup water 

1. Cut the cucumbers into spears or slices 
and place in a 2-quart container or jar 
with a lid. Add the garlic, peppercorns, 
mustard seed, dill weed, and bay leaf. 

2. Stir together the brown sugar, vinegars, 
and water. Pour the vinegar mixture over 
the cucumbers and shake the jar well to 
combine. Cover and chill. For fullest fla- 
vor, wait at least 24 hours before serving. 
These pickles will keep up to 3 months in 
the refrigerator. 

Makes 2 quarts (about 18 servings) 



half the cucumbers grown 
here are pickled. 

• Along with vitamin C, 
pickles contain significant 
amounts of vitamin A, 
magnesium, potassium, 
and zinc. 

• Americans eat about 

9 pounds of pickles per 

person annually. 



• During World War II, 
40 percent of all pickles 
produced were allocated to 
the armed forces. 

• Julius Caesar thought 
pickles had an invigorating 
effect and shared them with 
his army. 

• Queen Elizabeth I loved 
pickles. 
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www.JRWatkins .com 

Natural since 1868. 
And way too stubborn to change. 
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Being earth-friendly 
couldn t be any # 

Sweets- 

FLORIDA Florida Crystals understands the importance of making a positive, 
CRYSTALS l as t' n 9 innpact on our communities and the world around us. 

H ^Ijr ® We ta ^ e ,3r ' C ' e ' n ° Ur C|ua '' t y P ure cane su 9 ar P r oducts and we 
maintain green business practices, like our eco-friendly farming 

and clean, renewable energy production. In fact, Florida Crystals® Organic and 

Natural Sugars are the first American sugar products to be CarbonFree® certified by 

Carbonfund.org . 

And now, look for our 
new recyclable packaging! 



New 
PAOCAG/A/g ^ 




INGREDIENTS: 

3 large organic juice oranges 
1 organic lemon 

3 pounds (about 12) medium, firm ripe 

organic nectarines or peaches 
6 cups Florida Crystals® Organic Sugar 

Tip: Peeled organic peaches may be 
substituted for nectarines. 

Grate the rinds of the oranges and lemon. 
Squeeze the juices and remove any seeds. Do not 
strain. Combine rinds and juices in a large, heavy 
kettle or Dutch oven. Chop nectarines into citrus 
juices. Stir in sugar and bring to boil over 
medium heat, stirring often. Reduce heat and let 
simmer slowly until thickened, about 35 to 45 
minutes. Stir frequently. 
(Do not cover.) 

Ladle into hot, sterilized canning jars, 
leaving 1/4-inch headspace. Place lids on jars and 
tighten screw bands. Place jars on a rack in a pot 
of simmering water, making sure jars are 
completely covered by water. Bring to a rolling 
boil. Boil for 15 minutes; cool. Carefully remove 
jars from water. Check for proper seal. (If lid 
pushes down, but springs up, jar is improperly 
sealed; reprocess immediately.) Store in a cool, 
dark place. Makes about 5 half-pints. 



MANUFACTURER'S COUPON • EXP 10/31/10 

SAVE55tf 




on Any Florida Crystals® 

Natural or Organic 
Sugar Product 

CONSUMER: Limit one coupon per item. 
Void where regulated, altered or 
reproduced. Good only in the U.S. 
Customer pays any sales tax. Any other 
use constitutes fraud. 
RETAILER: Reimbursement of face value 
of this coupon plus 8$ handling will be 
provided, if used in accordance with our 
customer offer. Invoices proving 
purchases or sufficient stock to cover 
coupons presented must be shown on 
request. Void where taxed, prohibited or 
otherwise restricted by law. Cash value 
1/20 of 1$. Mail coupons to: Domino 
Foods, Inc., P.O. Box 880270, El Paso, 
Texas 88588-0270. 





Florida Crystals® is a registered trademark of Florida Crystals 
Corporation, West Palm Beach, FL 33402. CarbonF/"ee®is a registered 
trademark of the Carbonfund.org Foundation, Inc. and is used under 
license by Distributor. ©2U'IU Domino Foods, Inc. 



FLOWER POWER 




Making 
Wool Bloom 



Detailed crewelwork flowers are an enduring 
legacy of plantswoman Joanna Reed. 

Pennsylvania gardener Joanna Reed didn't despair 
when, in her mid-50 s, she began to suffer arthritis so 
painful she thought she wouldn't be able to tend the 
plants in her celebrated 4-acre garden at Longview 
Farm, near Philadelphia. 
If she couldn't garden outdoors, she told her daughter, she'd 
just garden with wool. It was a natural solution for Reed, whose 
artistry with a needle matched her prowess with plants. This unas- 
suming woman, who would become president of the Herb Society 



Left and above: 

Joanna Reed's 
crewelwork creations 
are remarkable 
for their botanical 
realism. Below: Reed 
expressed her love of 
gardening through 
needlework. 



of America in 1980, and who was profiled in Starr Ockenga's 1998 
book Earth on Her Hands as one of America's most notable women 
gardeners, was also a talented embroiderer, a skill she first learned 
as a child. And her garden, a work of art that attracted visitors 
from all over the world, was her inspiration. 

Employing mostly the ancient embroidery technique known 
as crewelwork and a palette of wool yarn in more than 140 shades 
and colors, Reed re-created her 
garden's flowers on bed hang- 
ings, rugs, cushions, curtains, 
and furniture upholstery. 
Her love affair with the art 
form continued long after her 
arthritis pain abated. 

"Her work was very realistic," 
says her daughter, Susie Novoa, 
who inherited her mother's 
needlework skills. "She would 
go outside with her basket of 
yarns to see what was in bloom, 
and then she'd compare her 
yarn colors to the colors of the 
flowers, to see if she had the 
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advertisement 



Check out organicgardening.com/promos for links to these and other special offers. 



KLEAN KAIMTEEN® INSULATED 

The double-walled, vacuum-insulated Kan- 
teen® keeps drinks hot for up to 6 hours and 
icy cold for more than 24. Choose the leak- 
proof Loop Cap when you're hitting the trail 
on an adventure. Opt for the Cafe Cap on 
a trip to your local coffee shop. Made from 
BPA-free, 18/8, stainless steel, the versatile 
Kanteen® Wide Insulated fits your lifestyle. 

www.kleankanteen. com 




de loach 



WIN A SONOMA WEEKEND 
GETAWAY 

DeLoach Vineyards, a Demeter USA certified 
Biodynamic® estate vineyard, is offering a 
chance to win a trip to the DeLoach estate 
in beautiful Sonoma County, CA. For more 
information about DeLoach, a delicious 
farm-to-table menu with wine pairings, and 
complete sweepstakes information, visit 
www, organicgardening. com/ 
sonomasweeps. 

No purchase necessary 

Please visi t wwworganicgardening.com/ 

sonomasweeps for complete rules. 




GORILLA GLUE 

Gorilla Glue is 

incredibly strong and 
100% waterproof. It is 
the ideal solution for 
indoor/outdoor projects; 
it bonds wood, stone, 

metal, ceramic, foam, glass, and much more. 
It gets the job done right, the first time, every 
time. Incredibly strong and reliable, For the 
Toughest Jobs on Planet Earth®. 

www, gorillatough. com 




ORGANIC VALLEY® 

Pour it on! Organic Valley® Live Organic 
Lowfat Yogurt in a 32 oz recyclable bottle 
in plain, vanilla, and berry. It's boosted with 
Thrive™, our blend of living probiotic cultures 
plus inulin to support immune and digestive 
health. Sweetened with agave nectar. Delicious 
from the family farm co-op. 

www, organicvalley. coop/yogurt 








ENTER 
TO WIN A 
TUSCAN 
GETAWAY 

Lundberg Family 
Farms is offering 
Organic Gardening 
readers a chance to enter to win a trip to the 
beautiful Poggio Alloro Organic Farm in the 
beautiful rolling hills of Tuscany Italy 



To enter, mail 3 UPCs 
from Lundberg's 
Organic or Eco-Farmed 
Risottos to: 
Organic Gardening 
Tuscan Getaway 
P.O. Box 1712 
Bellmawr, NJ 08099 



No purchase necessary 
Please see www.organicgardening.com/ 
tuscangetaway for complete rules. 
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RAINBOW LIGHT 

Nutrient-rich whole-food multivitamins 
formulated to renew, strengthen, and protect 
core body systems for sustained health and 
longevity We round out even the healthiest 
of diets with organic fruits, vegetables, 
botanicals, and nutrients that support liver and 
cellular integrity for strong, vibrant health. 

For more information on our products, 
please visit us at www.rainbowlight.com. 



RAINBOW LIGHT 
CERTIFIED ORGANICS 





FLOWER POWER 



YOU HAVE THE POWER TO 

PROTECT OUR SEED HERITAGE 



Join the 
Sacred Seeds Challenge 

with New Chapter and Organic Gardening 

Global climate change, pollution, 
overharvesting and the loss of generational 
medicinal wisdom are threatening our 
culturally and scientifically significant 
plant species. Without intervention, we 
could be facing a dramatic global loss of 
biodiversity. 

Because organic gardens are a key to 
protecting traditional medicinal seed 
heritage, Organic Gardening and New 
Chapter invite you to take part in the 
Sacred Seeds Project to establish 10,000 
Sacred Seeds gardens globally. 



Here's how you can participate: 



Study your region's herbal history and 
plant your own seed sanctuary. 
Visit OrganicGardeninq.com/ 
SacredSeedsChallenge to register your 
garden, gain regional plant 
information and share knowledge with 
forum members. 

Enter the Sacred Seeds Challenge 
Contest-Visi t OrqanicGardening.com/ 
SacredSeedsChallenge to enter for a 
chance to win a trip to New Chapter's 
Seed Sanctuary at Finca Luna Nueva 
Lodge in the heart of the Costa Rican 
rainforest. 




Rules 

No purchase necessary to enter or win. A purchase will not 
improve your chances of winning. Void where prohibited. 
Contest begins at 12:01 a.m. ET on March 1, 2010 and 
ends at 1 1 :59 p.m. ET on October 1 , 201 0. Contest open 
to legal residents of 49 United States & DC (excluding 
residents of AZ) and Canada (excluding residents of Province 
of Quebec) who are over 1 8. Visit www.organicgardening. 
com/sacredseeds for official rules. Rodale Inc., 33 East 
Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 1 8098-0099, is the operator of 
the Contest. The editors of Organic Gardening magazine, 
representatives of New Chapter, the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and the New York Botanical Garden shall select 
the winner of the Contest based on creativity of submission, 
relevance to the topic, and originality. 



right shades. If she 
did, she'd pick the 
flower and put it 
in a bud vase, and 
then off she'd go," 
translating the 
flower onto her 
fabric. 

Reed had the 
advantage of an 
artist's eye, both 
in the garden and 
on the embroidery 
hoop. Before 
she married, she 
studied painting 

at what is now the University of the Arts 
in Philadelphia. But after she began taking 
horticulture lessons in the 1940s at a school 
started by Laura Barnes, wife of art collector 
Albert Barnes, gardening became her chief 
means of artistic expression. It was later in 
life that her understanding of plants proved 
valuable in her embroidery 

"Her skill at accurately depicting the 
garden's flowers and plants was just incred- 
ible," says Judy Jeroy, a certified teacher of 
crewelwork for the Embroiderers' Guild of 
America (egausa.org) . Jeroy knew Reed, who 
died in 2002 at the age of 85, and admired 
her work. "She was a consummate artist, I 
felt. Her shading techniques were excellent, 
and her ability to bring her garden to life 
was without peer." 

That level of skill might be difficult for 
most of us to achieve, but the ability to 
interpret favorite plants in wool is accessible 
to any gardener. "After a one-day class, a 
student would have enough knowledge to 
be able to start stitching a basic piece," 
says Jeroy, who teaches crewel embroidery 
to groups across the country "I can teach 
somebody basic stitches in a day, and after 
that, it's patience. Students will develop a lot 
more skill if they are willing to practice." 
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A detail of Reed's 
floral embroidery 
shows the medley of 
stitches and colored 
yarns she used to 
depict her garden's 
abundance. 



Crewelwork— 
surface embroidery 
using wool yarn and 
a variety of stitches 
on such fabrics 
as tightly woven 
linen, normally held 
taut on a hoop or 
frame— dates back 
hundreds of years. 
The word crewel 
refers to the type 
of wool used, Jeroy 
says, and there are 
dozens of different 
stitches available to 
the embroiderer. 

"Joanna would 
have used long 
and short shading 
{stitches}, outline 
and stem, button- 
hole, satin, French 
knots, and chain," says Jeroy She liked to 
use French knots for depicting such things 
as yarrow or sumac, Novoa adds, because the 
nubby texture mimics the actual plants. 

Some images she stitched were scenes 
gardeners can only imagine: The elaborate 
embroidery on a Queen Anne wing chair 
captures bulbs and roots and tiny toads 
nestled belowground while flowers explode 
with summer exuberance above. Every petal 
is executed with meticulous precision. 

Reed continued to garden, with real 
plants and embroidered flowers, almost until 
her death. And her gardens of wool still 
bloom on the Queen Anne chair that now 
sits in Novoa's living room and is used and 
enjoyed by family and friends. 

After all, as Reed once said, that's 
originally why chairs and other heavily used 
fabric furnishings were embroidered: The 
thicker the embroidery, the longer the fabric 
underneath would last. —Denise Cowie 
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Dear Swheat Scoop, 

I have four cats in my household, so the litter box definitely gets 

a lot of traffic. Swheat Scoop is the BEST litter I have ever tried! There's 

no odor 

no matter how often 
they use the box. 

I have even forgotten to clean the box on several occasions 
because there is no "reminder" when I walk in. 




-D.T., Utah 
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Clay and chemical free, Swheat Scoop naturally 
eliminates litter box odor. See for yourself why 
cat owners are praising this clumping litter. 

c6j^es c estc&- /& a/£ea£Z 



Natural^ eliminates odor! 

Manufacturer's Coupon - NO DOUBLING | Expires December 31,2012 

SAVE$100 

m on any size 

SMieatStoop nr 

Available at Food Lion, Kroger, Petco, PetSmart, Publix, 
Safeway, Target, Whole Foods and other fine grocery, 
neighborhood pet and natural food stores. 

100143 





87748"00076 




(8100) 1 10014 



NO DOUBLING: Coupon \dd if altered, copied, sold, purchased, transferred, exchanged or where prohibted or 
UWMRftGRGZ &21680(5 /lPIV^FR>Gr^SI-LK5^ PRGFQDFQ 

KDQQH} ILVXff^lQWSOIIJ^ZIW^^ DOLBBI 
^IWWMSR^ *PFGPQK)IQ86$ e^ff&SRQ^BhWOHoAVWV 
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www.swheatscoop.com 1 -800- SW HEATS 

\ 

k "Swheat Scoop\is a Reg. TM and "The difference is wheat" is a TM of Pet Care Systems 
. ©2009 PCS All Rights Reserved. Made in the USA. ff 
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PROFILES 



La Vida 
Locavore 

Food revolutionary 
Joan Dye Gussow 



Standing against the vast, intem- 
perate sweep of the Hudson 
River— like an Old Testament 
prophet— Joan Gussow can't 
escape the metaphors her 
storm-tossed garden invokes. "I guess I've 
been going against the current for ages," 
she says. Her advocacy in support of 
local-food systems predates today's green 
movement by decades, for while the rest of 
the culture was idling at the drive-through 
of food consciousness, Gussow was a 
fist-in-the-air campaigner for nutritional 
standards. As a writer (This Organic Life: 
Confessions of a Surburban Homesteader, 
Chelsea Green, 2001), educator, and vision- 
ary antagonist of the industrial food system, 
she has helped mobilize the farm-crawling 
locavore in all of us. 

"I used to be considered totally insane," 
Gussow says, recalling how her ideas were 
once thought of as far-fetched. "I was one 
of those people who'd ruin dinner parties 
by talking about the planet's future." But 
now that the level of food literacy is up, 
Gussow is on everyone's Evite list. "There's 
so much more out there about food, so 
much talk and action; more farmers' 
markets, more CSAs," she observes. "Now 
local is a tag word people love." 

The decentralized 19th-century 
agricultural model, in which farms and 
food production were integrated into com- 
munities, may be one ironically progressive 
solution to righting the wobbly petroleum- 




wheeled food cart. And if the peak-oil scenarios are right, and 
$300-a-barrel oil is in our imminent future, a 2,000-mile salad 
from the Salinas Valley of California will be considered a luxury 
food item, right up there with Perigord black truffles and foie 
gras. The environmental awakening of the past decade has been 
encouraging, Gussow admits, but we'll surely need a concerted 
Darwinian adaptation as a culture in order to prepare ourselves 
for a sustainable future. "We're all going to have to make other 
arrangements," she says wryly. 

Gussow's expertise as an educator has been in nutrition: She 
is professor emeritus of nutrition and education at Teachers 



With the Hudson 
River as a dramatic 
backdrop, Joan Dye 
Gussow lovingly tends 
22 beds of vegetables 
and fruit trees. 
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PROFILES 



"We have no history with this food supply. 

Is a Twinkie life-giving? Is an energy bar?" 



College, Columbia University, and has served on the Diet, Nutrition, and Cancer Panel 
of the National Academy of Sciences, as well as on the FDA's Food Advisory Panel and 
most recently on the National Organic Standards Board. Her work from the beginning has 
focused on shaping the argument over what America eats and drinks; in a culture that has 
been suckled on the subsidized teat of processed fat and sugar, that's no mean feat. The 
locavore movement really began as an effort to educate consumers about food: In order 
to understand what you're eating, know the source. 

Although she has been described as a "sustainable hedonist," Gussow is by no means a 
food martyr. True, she doesn't suffer the proliferation of "foodlike substances" that clog 
the world's aisles and arteries, and can rail against industrial food production, synthetic 
additives, genetic engineering, and artificial price supports with the best of them. "The food 
supply is full of thousands of foodlike objects which several generations have been taught 
are what food is," she says. "We know absolutely nothing about their healthfulness since we 
pay attention only to the nutrients we know and to known toxins. We have no history with 
this food supply. Is a Twinkie life-giving? Is an energy bar?" But she's far from cynical: 
"I used to feel guilty about being happy when I had such a gloomy view of the world. 
The truth is, I'm basically a very optimistic person." 




WHOLESOME" 



SWEETENERS 



Organic & Fair Trade Certified 
Sugars, syrups and nectars 

SWEETNESS AS NATURE INTENDED 

MADE TRADITIONALLY, MINIMALLY PROCESSED 




Wholesome Sweeteners' cane sugars, honeys, syrups 
and nectars are made from certified organic, GMO-Free 
crops grown on small sustainable family farms. 




*Fair Trade Certification guarantees that a fair price is paid to the farmers for their produce. It means they can 
send their kids to school, buy their own land and build community resources. Since 2005 Wholesome has also 
been able to pay over $2.5 million in additional FT Premiums directly to our farmers. Premiums are paid in 
addition to the price of the crop. To see the positive impact FT has on the community visit our 
website a t www.organicsugars.biz/fair_trade.html 

THANK YOU FOR CHOOSING FAIR TRADE - IT REALLY DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 

800.680.1896 • www.0rganicSugars.biz 
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Her own life-sustaining Piermont, 
New York, property is a place of magi- 
cal, improbable beauty. Though the 
Hudson has tried on occasion to reclaim 
her land, the banks of this formidible 
river have yet to foreclose on her. Her 
22 neatly ordered beds of organic root 
and leaf vegetables and fruit trees— 
including apple, peach, Asian pear, and 
a glorious 'Brown Turkey' fig that grows 
like an imposing sentinel along the 
river's edge— are a testament to dogged 
persistence and grit. "Challenge is very 
exciting to me. Some people skydive 
and bungee-jump. I grow my own food." 

At 8i, wearing a woven poncho 
and a pair of Crocs, she moves like an 
animated curator through her raised 
and abundant beds, marveling at the 
size and color of a Russian kale, or the 
year's remarkable potato crop, realized 
at a time when the whole Northeast 
had suffered one of the coolest, wettest 
summers ever. Out of a narrow one- 
sixth acre, she manages to fill her larder 
for the year. "I eat Brussels sprouts in 
the dead of winter; I have a fantastic 
crop of winter carrots, and a great sweet 
potato crop. I love fresh kale cut up and 
massaged with olive oil, lemon juice, 
and salt." She grows all the home garden 
staples, plus lemons and limes that 
overwinter inside. You can't help but 
marvel at the almost transcendental joy 
Gussow experiences in her garden. 

How, then, do the rest of us rally? 
Gussow's advice is to keep the food 
politics local. "We need to eat meals 
together. Concentrate on the kids. 
Make lunch hours in schools longer. 
Get kids involved with school gardens 
and cooking. Perhaps," she says, with 
the insight of a well-lived organic life, 
"they can reform their elders." 
—Matthew Benson 

For more information, see Find It Here, p. 82^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Wholesome Sweeteners 

MAKING THE WORLD A SWEETER PLACE 

Wholesome Sweeteners celebrates their commitment to the planet and to people 
with a line of superior products that are delicious AND kind to the planet. 




Planet 

Wholesome Sweeteners' ethos is 
shaped by a deep concern for the long- 
term health of the planet and all of 
its inhabitants. They maintain a very 
light corporate footprint, producing 
traditionally-made, sustainably 
produced artisanal products. 



People 



Wholesome Sweeteners pioneered fair 
trade certification for sweeteners, and 
in the process, has provided stable 
economic resources for farmers in 
developing countries. This allows 
farmers to keep their land, send 
their children to school, and build 
sustainable and thriving communities. 

i WHOLESOME 




All Wholesome Sweeteners products 
are held to the highest standards: 

• None of their products have synthetic chemicals, pesticides, 
herbicides, GMOs or artificial ingredients. 

• Wholesome Sweeteners sugars are made from organic sugar 
cane - not beets - and are harvested naturally and never 
cultivated with herbicides or pesticides. 

• Their multi-floral honeys are collected from hives in southern 
Mexico and northeastern Brazil, miles from pollutants. 

• Their delicious Blue Agaves are harvested from organic farms 
in Mexico, and will never contain high fructose corn syrup or 
other GM0 ingredients. 



Many of Wholesome Sweeteners products are 
Fair Trade Certified, which means: 

• Farmers receive a fair price - Farmers and 
beekeepers are paid fairly and directly. 

• Fair labor conditions - Workers enjoy safe 
working conditions, living wages, and never 
use child labor. 

• Environmental sustainability - 

Sustainable farming methods protect 
farmers' health and preserve valuable 
ecosystems for future generations. 



faih nunc. 



For more information about Wholesome Sweeteners corporate philosophies, 
delicious recipes and a complete list of organic and fair trade products, 
visit www.orqanicsuqars.biz . 
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Opposite: Planting a 
single clove of garlic 
in the fall yields a full 
head the next summer. 
Left: Garlic benefits 
from the improved 
drainage that a raised 
bed can provide. 



Garlic is truly an international food, lend- 
ing its flavor to a buffet of dishes from 
Szechuan stir-fries to Moroccan tagines, 
Argentinean chimichurri sauces, Italian pasta dishes, 
and more. The bulb owes its popularity to both its 
culinary uses and its health benefits — consuming 
garlic has been linked to reduced cancer risk and 
better cardiovascular health. Like so many foods, 
the garlic commonly found in the supermarket 
is sold not for its fine flavor but for its superior 
storage time. Growing garlic opens the door to a 
range of tempting possibilities, from bulbs wrapped 
in luminous pink-streaked wrappers (as the papery 
outer skins are known) to ones composed of mild, 
almost sweetly flavored cloves. Best of all, garlic 
is one of the easiest vegetables to grow. All one 
needs is a small measure of patience, waiting for the 
autumn-planted crop to ripen for a summer harvest. 



Potent Possibilities 

A member of the genus Allium, which 
includes onions, shallots, leeks, and chives, 
as well as ornamental onions, garlic is 
an underground bulb (also called a head) 
made up of individual cloves; when you 
plant a clove, it matures into a bulb. Garlic 
is divided into two categories, hardneck 
and softneck, that differ in the size of the 
bulb, the number and size of cloves, color, 
hardiness, and storage qualities. Elephant 
garlic, which is the sort most often used for 
roasting, is actually a type of leek that has 
a mild garlic flavor. 

Hardneck garlic {Allium sativum ssp. 
ophioscorodon) produces a stiff flowering 
stalk, called a scape, topped with bulbils 
(tiny bulbs) instead of seeds. A single 
cluster of 5 to 10 large cloves surrounds the 
hard stalk. Hardnecks are tolerant of cold 
weather and offer a range of flavors from 
mild to strong and spicy 

Softneck garlic {Allium sativum ssp. 
sativum) rarely produces a flowering stalk; 
the cloves are smaller than hardnecks and 
are arranged in overlapping layers. A single 
head may have 6 to 18 cloves or more. The 
soft, pliable necks are easy to braid into 
garlic "ropes." Softneck varieties are less 
cold-tolerant and therefore better suited 
to growing in regions with mild winters, 
but they do keep longer in storage than 
hardneck garlic. 

"There are hundreds of variety names 
for garlic, but there are only 10 major 
types based on their genetic diversity," 
says David Stern, an organic farmer and 
the director of the Garlic Seed Foundation 
in Rose, New York. "Garlic varieties have 
been renamed many times as they passed 
among growers and gardeners, and as a 
result, many may be identical genetically" 
The 10 types or groups of garlic are rocam- 
bole, porcelain, purple stripe, marbled 
purple stripe, glazed purple stripe, Creole, 
Asiatic, and turban among the hardnecks; 
and silverskin and artichoke among 
the softnecks. The papery white garlic 
bulbs available in most grocery stores are 
artichoke-type softnecks. 
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Many garlic cultivars have names that indicate 
where they were traditionally grown or the color of 
their wrapper, including 'Oregon Blue', 'Chinese Pink', 
'Chesnok Red', and 'Spanish Roja'. A study published 
in 2009 by David Stern with Gayle Volk, Ph.D., of 
the USDA's National Center for Genetic Resources 
Preservation in Fort Collins, Colorado, found that 
no matter what name a garlic cultivar had or which 
group it belonged to, the color of its papery wrapper 
and overall bulb size were highly dependent on 
where it was grown. 

This fact helps to explain why so many different 
variety names exist for genetically identical garlic. It's 
also an argument for buying locally grown garlic, says 
Stern. If you buy garlic from a local farmers' market 
and plant the cloves, what you see at planting time is 
likely what you'll get when you harvest the bulbs. 

Care and Feeding 

Fall planting— September or October— allows garlic 
cloves to develop a robust root system, though garden- 
ers in southern states may have better results planting 
in late winter for summer harvest. After planting, a 
few leaves may sprout from the clove, but they stop 
growing when cold weather arrives. 

Grow garlic in a spot that gets full sun and has loose, 
crumbly soil. Compacted soil produces irregularly 
shaped bulbs; soil that retains water, especially during 
the winter, will cause bulbs to rot. Improve the soil's 
fertility and texture by working in 1 to 2 inches of 
organic compost or aged manure before planting. To 
prepare garlic for planting, split the bulb into cloves, 
leaving their papery coverings intact. Choose only 
those that are firm and free of brown spots and damage. 
"The secret with garlic is to plant the biggest cloves," 
says nurseryman Ted Biernacki of Ted's Greenhouse 
in Tinley Park, Illinois, for the simple reason that big 
cloves develop into large heads of garlic. Plant each 
clove with the pointed growing tip up and the flat root 
end down. In areas with mild winters, set the cloves 




about 1 to 2 inches deep. Where winters are severe, 
plant the cloves 2 to 4 inches deep. Space them 4 to 6 
inches apart in the row with 12 inches between rows. 
Spread a 2-to-3-inch layer of straw over the planting 
area to help keep the soil moist and winter weeds in 
check. Keep the cloves watered for about 3 weeks after 
planting to aid root growth. 

Longer spring days and warm weather help initiate 
bulb and top growth. Each green leaf represents one 
layer of the bulb's papery outer wrapper. The leaves 
will grow a foot or more, and it is critical to keep the 
soil evenly moist during this period of active growth, 
because dry soil will inhibit bulb enlargement. In early 
spring, spray the foliage with dilute liquid fish emulsion. 



Harvested garlic that 
has been cured for 
several weeks until the 
outer wrapper is dry 
and papery, at which 
point it is ready to be 
braided. 
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The Garlic Roll Call 

Garlic sold in grocery stores is often imported 
from China and treated with a chemical to 
prevent sprouting, so be sure to buy untreated 
heads, usually from a local farmers' market or 
from a nursery. Many heirloom and new varieties 
are also available via mail order. Of the several 
hundred garlic cultivars grown in the United 
States, as many as half are genetically similar, 
according to a study in the Journal of the 
American Society for Horticultural Science. 
Despite the possibility of duplication, these 
varieties are worth trying. 



HARDNECK 
'Asian Tempest'. 

Produces 6 or 7 cloves 
per bulb. Raw, this 
Asiatic-type garlic 
is quite hot, but it 
becomes sweeter and 
milder when cooked. 

'Persian Star'. A 

purple stripe that pro- 
duces 8 to 10 moder- 
ately spicy cloves and 
is suited for warmer 
climates. 



'Creole Red'. A Creole- 
type garlic with 6 to 
9 cloves that have a 
robust flavor. 



'Music'. A porcelain 
variety with 4 to 6 
large cloves per bulb 
and pretty pinkish 
white wrappers. Per- 
fect for roasting. 

'Spanish Roja'. A 

rocambole with 7 or 8 
purple-streaked cloves 



per bulb and superior 
flavor when cooked. 

'Xian'. This turban 
variety matures very 
early and produces 
8 to 12 large, plump 



SOFTNECK 
'Inchelium Red'. An 

artichoke variety with 
9 to 18 cloves per 
bulb; this garlic has a 
mild lingering flavor 



that grows stronger 
in storage. 

'California White'. 

Large bulbs with 
10 to 20 mild-flavored 
cloves. This silverskin 
variety stores well and 
is perfect for braiding. 

'Chilean Silver'. A 

pure white silverskin 
variety with 15 to 18 
cloves per bulb. 





There is no need to fertilize after May, because the 
extra nutrients will encourage leaf production at the 
expense of bulb size. When the leaves begin to yellow 
in summer, hold off on watering to prevent rot. 

Happy Harvesting 

Cut off the hardneck flower scapes when the looping 
stems begin to straighten; use raw or stir-fried. Har- 
vesting a leaf or two from each plant to use in place 
of chives is fine, but don't cut too many, because they 
supply energy to the growing bulbs. Bulbs are ready to 
harvest when about half the leaves turn yellow and fall 
over or when only three or four green leaves remain on 
the plant. Avoid damaging the bulbs by using a garden 
fork to lift them rather than pulling them out. 



Harvested bulbs must dry thoroughly (a process 
called curing), or they will rot in storage. Carefully 
brush away soil, leaving the roots and leaves intact. 
Lay the garlic out in a single layer in a shaded, 
well-ventilated spot for 2 to 3 weeks. Once the outer 
wrapper layers of the bulb feel dry and papery, either 
braid the stems together (see "How to Braid Onions 
and Garlic," August- October 2009, page 42) or cut 
them off (leave a ^-inch stub) and store the bulbs in 
a mesh bag. In general, hardnecks last 6 to 10 months 
in storage, while softnecks can last up to a year, but 
homegrown garlic usually disappears into soups, salad 
dressings, and stir-fries well before then. • 

For more information, see Find It Here on page 82_. 



Hardneck garlic sends 
up an edible flowering 
stalk called a scape. 
A delicacy, scapes can 
substitute in recipes 
calling for chives or 
scallions. 
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home 
vintage 



By Sue Carter 
Photographs by Jack Coyier 



DETERMINED TO CRAFT THEIR 
OWN HOUSE WINE, A CALIFORNIA 
COUPLE GROWS GRAPES. 



We live in a do-it-yourself world. We are our own travel agents, 
bank tellers, and critics (doesn't everyone have a blog?); the list 
of things we have learned to do for ourselves grows daily Some 
folks take self-reliance further by growing their own food, raising 
livestock, and even making beer and wine. Southern Californians 
Richard and Elizabeth Krumwiede fall into the wine -making 
category, though it was less of a fall than a headlong rush. 

Both children of the '60s— Elizabeth confesses to catching the 
occasional whiff of patchouli around Richard— they were enthusi- 
astic about living close to the land. When they bought a home in 
Crestline, California, it came with an apple orchard, the remnants 
of a larger apple farm. The Krumwiedes' 3 1 /i-acre property abuts 
the San Bernardino National Forest at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 
In the past 10 years, Richard and Elizabeth have added another 
50 trees to the orchard and learned to make fresh apple juice and 
hard (alcoholic) cider, both sparkling and still. What the family 
can't consume goes to lucky friends who help in the harvesting 
and pressing. 

Richard, who is president of a landscape-architecture firm, is a 
gardener at heart. After pine bark beetles killed 1V2 acres of pon- 
derosa pines, he decided to replace the trees with grapevines— as 
much for their visual appeal and association with the California 
vernacular as for the harvest of fruit. He knew that grapes stood 
a chance of surviving the wildly divergent seasonal conditions 
of cold, snowbound winters and hot, dry summers, as well as the 
poor soils. So in 2006, he and Elizabeth planted 65 vines sourced 
from a commercial nursery in Sonoma: mostly 'Zinfandel', a vine 
that seems to love the stresses of having to dig its roots deep into 
rock and shale, and a small amount of 'Syrah' for blending. "We 
really like big, bold wines like Zin and Syrah," Elizabeth says, 
and both varietals are proven successes in the area's commercial 
vineyards. Richard adds, somewhat modestly, "I'd been making 
apple wine, so I figured I'd have a go at making grape wine." 

With that inspiration and a strong belief in organic, sustainable 
gardening, the Krumwiedes have adopted organic practices in 
the vineyard. Organic grapes are a challenge even for the most 
skilled growers, because the vines are susceptible to a host of pests 
and diseases. "I've been farming the apples using an integrated 
pest management approach, using certified-organic pesticides 
and fungicides," Richard says. "So it was easy to adopt the same 
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Recommended Grape 
Varieties for Wine Making 



The following grape 
cultivars, arranged by 
region and fruit color, 
are proven performers. 

Southwest 

Red: 'Pinot Noir', 
'Catawba', 'Chancellor' 
White: 'Chardonnay', 
'Seyval Blanc' 
Pink: 'Delaware' 

Midwest, Great Plains 

Red: 'Swenson Red' 
White: 'Kay Gray' 



Blue: 'St. Croix', 
'Van Buren' 

Southeast 

Bronze: 'Carlos', 
'Scuppernong' 
Blue: 'Norton' 

Northwest 

Red: 'Merlot', 'Pinot 
Noir', 'Mourvedre', 
'Cabernet Sauvignon', 
'Cabernet Franc', 
'Syrah', 'Zinfandel' 
White: 'Chardonnay', 



'Pinot Gris', 'Riesling', 

'Gewurztraminer', 

'Viognier' 

Northeast 

Red: 'Chancellor', 
'Cabernet Severny', 
'Catawba', 'Pinot Noir' 
Pink: 'Delaware' 
White: 'Chardonnay', 
'Gewurztraminer', 
'Seyval Blanc', 'Vidal 
Blanc', 'Diamond', 
'Ravat 51' -Jeff Cox 



\ 



approach for the vineyard." The Organic 
Materials Review Institute approves a 
number of natural pesticides and fungicides 
that Richard can use if other control tactics 
are insufficient. The list includes Kumulus 
DF, a sulfur preparation for the prevention 
of powdery mildew, and Pyganic, a pyre- 
thrum-based insecticide. Trapping and bird 
nets deal with larger pests. Additionally, he 
uses a program of mulching and composting 
to control weeds and promote growth, while 
drip irrigation fed by the property's well 
systems supplements the somewhat scant 
rainfall during the growing season. 

Typically, a grapevine isn't considered 
mature until it is 4 or 5 years old. Most 
commercial winemakers won't make wine 
from younger vines, but Richard couldn't 
resist allowing the most vigorous of his 
young vines to bear fruit. So in 2009, just 
3 years after planting, they made their first 
vintage. Family and friends helped pick 
and crush the grapes— all done by hand 
and foot with Elizabeth and friend Carol 
Luther stomping the grapes, channeling 
Lucy Ricardo and her sidekick Ethel 
Mertz. "I Love Lucy made it look easy, 
but it is hard work," Elizabeth laughs. 
"Everyone should try it once." 

In learning about wine making, Richard 
has relied on books such as From Vines to 
Wines, by Jeff Cox, as well as the website 
More Wine! (morewine making, com) , which 
he cites as an excellent resource for tools 
and equipment for the home winemaker. 



These references also supply the necessary 
technical savvy: Yeasts, acid levels, tem- 
peratures, and specific gravity are all part 
of the controlled process of wine making, 
and they are all critical to the first 2 weeks 
of fermentation. 

From grape to wine took about 12 
days. Fermentation transforms sugar into 
alcohol, but it's the grape skins that turn 
white juice into red wine, and these have 
to be stirred back into the juice regularly 
for maximum extraction. Richard removed 
the skins before transferring the wine into 
two 5-gallon carboys, or storage vessels, 
then added French oak chips to impart the 
character of barrel- aged wines. He bottled 
the wine in spring 2010, ending up with 
about four cases. That's a small return for 
the work invested, but as the vines grow, 
they should yield about 10 times that 
amount of juice. By then, Richard hopes to 
have the wine press he covets. 

For the time being, Richard is happy 
to keep this as a hobby; his landscape- 
architecture company demands a signifi- 
cant chunk of his time. "However, my goal 
is to retire early and go into viticulture 
and wine making as a second career," he 
says. For now, it's enough to know that at 
the end of the day, when he and Elizabeth 
share a glass of wine overlooking their 
small vineyard, it will be one made by their 
own hands— and feet. • 

For more information, see Find It Here, page 82. 



Opposite: Grape 
harvest at Richard 
and Elizabeth's home 
vineyard became an 
event shared with 
friends. Above: 
Richard makes a toast 
to the new vintage, 
while Elizabeth (with 
lowered glass) takes a 
break from stomping. 



Garage Wine 

The term garagistes (ga-rah-ZHEEST) was coined 
in the 1990s to refer to winemakers who make 
wine, literally, in the garage. The first garagistes 
were young winemakers in the Bordeaux region of 
France who, without vineyards or wineries, bought 
fruit and made commercially viable wines— often 
expansive, fruity wines that could be drunk young. 
In the process, the garagistes woke up the sleepy 
world of Bordeaux wine making. 

Today's garagistes are typically young, enthu- 
siastic, and landless. They source fruit wherever 
they can find it and make wine wherever they find 
space, whether in a garage or piggybacked within 
an existing winery or custom crush facility. They 
are the underground heroes of the wine world 
who prove that even those without a famous label 
can make good wine. 
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this garden 

By Shirley Rem^s ~ Photographs by Lee Anne White 



Anne Sheldon's Atlanta garden is a visual symphony: an orchestration of the movements 

and rhythmic qualities of plants into an arrangement that celebrates her musical and horticultural talent. 
A cellist who taught music and played professionally for more than 20 years, Sheldon believes that all art forms 
are interrelated. "Gardening and music are both creative endeavors," she says. "They both require skill and 
knowledge, and they employ the same elements." 

For instance, a piece of music and a garden often flow in similar ways. A song's introduction corresponds to 
the path leading into a garden. A musical bridge takes a listener to the next section of a piece just as a gate or 
arbor is the transition between garden spaces. Like a refrain, repetition in the garden unites different elements 
into a whole, and a melody makes a song memorable just as the style of a garden creates its noteworthiness. 
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Left to right: The 

door, pavers, and other 
blue accents add a cool 
note to the entryway. 
A container overflows 
with creeping Jenny. 
Drought-tolerant 
herbs such as thyme, 
catmint, and rosemary 
thrive in the full sun of 
the front garden. 



Movement of the Geographical Sort 

Twenty-three years ago, when she went looking for a 
house in Atlanta, Sheldon emphasized that she wanted 
a home that had good views of the property from all 
the windows. She found the perfect house with lots 
of windows, but the landscape was completely barren. 
The site also had quite a grade change from the front 
to the back. But full sun bathed the front yard and 
large oaks shaded the back: the differing light condi- 
tions that Sheldon also had on her wish list. 

Sheldon grew up on the Monterey Bay in California, 
where the summers were dry and the humidity low, so 
gardening in the Southeast was quite a shock, she says. 



"I really had to learn about gardening here— coping 
with humid heat in the summer, when the nights do 
not cool down; constant issues with diseases and pests; 
and working in compacted clay." 

She studied the vagaries of her new climate, went on 
garden tours for inspiration, and cultivated landscape- 
designer mentors, whom she met through the Georgia 
Perennial Plant Association, of which she is now 
president. She also volunteers at the Atlanta Botanical 
Garden, as well as in the gardens of the Atlanta His- 
tory Center. "And I learned from my mistakes. I killed 
a lot of plants, but you can't be intimidated by that, 
you just have to budget," she says with a laugh. 
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"And I learned from my mistakes. 

1 killed a lot of plants, but you can ; t be intimidated by that." 




As if practicing a piece of music, going over and 
over some passages until they are effortless, Sheldon 
works in her yard, continually trying new plants or 
techniques until everything works together harmoni- 
ously "You have to be fearless," she advises. 

Syncopated Harmony 

The first thing Sheldon did, with the help of her 
husband, Andy, was replace the lawn with flowerbeds 
and plant a Korean boxwood hedge at the front side- 
walk. The hedge enclosed the front yard and created 
a garden room as a welcoming entry. Brick pavers and 
blue stone set in gravel replaced a narrow sidewalk. 

"This front garden is so hot that I can grow all my 
Mediterranean herbs here, such as thyme, oregano, 
rosemary, and marjoram," Sheldon says. Atlanta 
sits reliably in Zone 7b, but she believes her site's 
conditions steer it more toward Zone 8. The garden 
retains heat into the night from warmth radiated by 



the pavers and captured by the enclosed space. For 
this garden, Sheldon selects plants that are heat- and 
drought-tolerant plus disease-resistant, such as a 
Knock Out rose, daylilies, bearded and Siberian irises, 
and 'Annabelle' hydrangeas. 

The house was originally white, but Sheldon felt 
that was too harsh for the ovenlike summer climate. 
She painted it an earthy peach color, reflective of her 
western roots, with accents of blue on the doors and 
shutters. Most of the containers are clay, repeating the 
terra-cotta refrain. Blue obelisks play as staccato notes 
against the cooling green foliage of the front yard. 

Along one side of the house, Sheldon converted an 
unused concrete driveway into a lush tropical passage- 
way to the back yard. Instead of breaking up the slab, 
she built a raised bed of stacked stone directly atop 
one section. The remaining narrow expanse of con- 
crete became the path. The former driveway edges are 
planted heavily, with timbers recycled from the back 





Left: Smoke bush, 
Japanese maple, and 
grasses surround the 
cozy dining area. 
Above: Repeating 
shapes, such as the 
trunks of crape 
myrtles, creates 
rhythm, essential to 
music and gardens. 
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Below: Granite steps 
and brick pavers 
softened with creeping 
fig vine lead to the 
back garden's upper 
level. Right: Anne 
Sheldon relaxes in her 
front garden, which is 
hidden from the street 
by a boxwood hedge. 




Side w at & 
Composing a Landscape 



Anne Sheldon's tips for 
perfect pitch in the 
garden: 

• Entry spaces, to 
the garden and to 
the home, should be 
clearly visible. 

• Use fragrance, 
sound, and visual cues 
to entice visitors to 
move through the yard. 

• When buying a home, 
be sure to check the 
views from inside the 
house. 



• In a small garden, 
give the illusion of 
tucked-away larger 
spaces through the use 
of paths, framed views, 
and entry points. 

• Mistakes can be ser- 
endipitous. Something 
new will happen in 
the garden tomorrow, 
so don't worry about 
today's mistakes. 

• Color in the garden 
is influenced by the 
available light. Hot sun 



demands hot colors; 
shade prefers cooler, 
subdued tones. 

• A plant color palette 
should relate to the 
color of the house. 

Be consistent in choos- 
ing colors for accents. 
Sheldon uses char- 
treuse, red, and blue. 

• Fill planters primar- 
ily with perennials for 
easy care, then add 
annuals as seasonal 
accents. 
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yard corralling plantings along the side nearest the 
house. "As you progress down this path, you're going 
from hot sun to the coolness of the back yard. By the 
time you get to the back, the air temperature feels as if 
it has dropped at least 10 degrees," says Sheldon. 

A Quiet Concert 

The walkway passes under a lattice arch and into a 
dining courtyard. Here is where the levels begin to 
change, like graduated tempos, in the yard. A granite 
wall holds back the slope, creating a sunken enclosure. 

"I wanted the feeling of an amphitheater, that you 
are surrounded by plants, with the illusion of privacy 
and no sense of neighbors," says Sheldon. Morning 
sun and evening shade allow for wake -up breakfasts 
and relaxing dinners. A medley of plants— Japanese 
maples, variegated grasses, and smoke tree— get 
enough sun from half-day rays but don't have to 
tolerate the heat of the front yard. On the side of the 



courtyard, a small water feature under crape myrtles 
muffles intruding sounds and cools the air. 

Stone steps in one corner lead to the upper back 
yard, a shady enclave. Beyond a curved patch of lawn 
lies a kidney-shaped pond rimmed with stones the 
homeowners collected while traveling. In this hot- 
weather retreat, the soothing colors and textures of 
ferns, carex, coralbells, and hostas sound the quietest 
notes in the garden. 

To establish a sense of rhythm in the garden, you 
must have movement and repetition of plants, says 
Sheldon. "You have to garden in layers, to have some 
vertical elements and contrasting shapes: rounded, 
conical, spikes, to name a few." 

Most of all, a garden must be in tune with the 
gardener, says Sheldon. "You have to learn your sense 
of self and place. Your garden is a strong definition 
of who you are. It has to be appropriate to you and to 
where you live." • 



Above left: Set in the 

shadiest and highest 
point of the yard, 
these Adirondack 
chairs afford a 
panoramic view of 
the back garden. 
Top: Annabelle' 
hydrangeas. 
Above: Sheldon 
layers plants with 
different foliage and 
flower colors and 
shapes, creating a 
harmonious whole. 
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THE 
FRESH 
CHEF 

What makes Emeril Lagasse cook 

By Nancy Rutman ~ Photographs by Steven Freeman 




Emeril Lagasse seldom lacks for 
words, but ask him to name 
the food that most reminds 
him of home, and he hesitates. 
For him, the answer is not 
so much a food as a feeling— the feeling 
of anticipation, of looking forward to the 
flavors that each time of year will bring. 
"Seasonally grown produce means home to 
me," he says, finally. 

In his new book, Farm to Fork: Cooking 
Local, Cooking Fresh, the iconic chef cap- 
tures that seasonal enthusiasm. Its roots 
run deep into his childhood in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, where he learned to stir up 
a vegetable stew under the watchful eye of 



his mother, Hilda, and tended a large back- 
yard garden with his father, Emeril Jr. On 
visits to his Uncle Oliver's farm in nearby 
Westport, he spent many happy hours 
harvesting fruits and vegetables, milking 
cows, and gathering eggs. These visits gave 
him a lifelong appreciation for the people 
who bring us our food. "All of the chefs . . . 
in each of my restaurants," he writes, 
"carry on the tradition of using the freshest 
ingredients and of maintaining long-lasting 
connections with local farmers." 

Emeril regularly shares his passion for 
regional, organic food in his cookbooks 
and on his TV shows, including the 
newest, Fresh Food Fast, on the Cooking 
Channel. He is perhaps most serious, 
though, about igniting the same passion 
in the next generation. His own children 
tag along when he shops for family meals: 
"Not only is it fun for them to help Dad 
pick out the produce," he says, "but they 
also get a lesson in forging a relationship 
with the people who provide it." And since 
20 02, the Emeril Lagasse Foundation 
has supported programs for youth in the 
communities that host his restaurants, 
including Edible Schoolyard New Orleans, 
based on the Berkeley, California, original. 

Emeril recently gave Organic Gardening 
some of his thoughts on seasonal food— 
and oh, yes, a few mouth-watering recipes 
highlighting the fruits of summer, too. 
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How much of what you do in the 
kitchen and garden can be traced to 
your family's love of good, fresh food? 

Making the connection between food and 
the people who grow it has always stuck 
with me. Being exposed at an early age to 
growing and harvesting food from my dad's 
garden and my Uncle Oliver's farm gave me 
an appreciation of how farming works and 
the fresh ingredients that come from that. 
It's at the root of who I am as a chef. 

Is your work with the Emeril Lagasse 
Foundation a way of "paying forward" 
the encouragement you received from 
your family and community? 

I was very fortunate to have some incred- 
ible mentors growing up. My mom, Miss 
Hilda, inspired me and helped me learn 
something new every day, as did everyone 
I worked with along the way. If we can 
inspire one child, we've achieved our goal 
of making the communities that we live in, 
work in, and eat in a little bit better. 

What have you learned from the kids 
involved with the Edible Schoolyard? 

Whenever I visit, I'm amazed at how they 
recognize all of the different herbs, our 
native plants, okra, greens, lettuces, and 
Creole tomatoes. They are learning about 
the importance of fresh, local foods and 
can finally relate to the stories that their 
parents or grandparents tell at home about 
how they used to have backyard gardens. 
It's all about reconnecting them with our 
rich culture and with the soil. 

We assume that kids today would 
rather not work in a garden. Do we 
underestimate them? 

I think we do. Many of the kids involved 
in the foundation are incredibly interested 
in the whole process of gardening. They 
understand that it requires patience and 
hard work. Their instructors do a beautiful 
job of integrating the garden into every- 
thing they do, from mathematics to science 
to nutrition. At lunch, they get to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor each day by eating 
some of what they grow, with real plates and 
forks on reusable trays. It's a great outlet, 
and I know that they have (continued on page $9) 
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Lavender flowers, 
honey, and soft 
cheese add layers 
of sweetness and 
creaminess to one 
of summer's simple 
pleasures: fresh figs. 
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'Black Mission' Figs Stuffed 

with Blue Cheese and Lavender Honey 

Fresh figs are the ultimate local fruit. They don't travel well. 
If you're fortunate enough to get your hands on a few pints, 
embellish them as below. Though we suggest 'Black Mission' 
figs here, you can certainly use any variety that's available. 

l A cup honey 

2 tablespoons dried lavender flowers, plus more for 
garnish 

2 ounces creamy blue cheese (such as Valdeon, 
Gorgonzola dolce, or any Rogue Creamery blue cheese) 

¥2 cup mascarpone cheese 

12 fresh firm-ripe 'Black Mission' figs, stem ends 
trimmed 

1. Combine the honey and lavender flowers in a small sauce- 
pan, and warm over low heat. Remove from the heat and steep 
the lavender in the honey for at least 10 minutes. Strain the 
honey into a small bowl and discard the solids. 

2. In a small bowl, combine the blue cheese with the mascar- 
pone and half of the lavender honey. Stir until almost smooth 
(slightly chunky is okay). Place the mixture in a pastry bag 
fitted with a plain tip and set aside until ready to serve. 
(Refrigerate the bag briefly if the mixture becomes too soft.) 

3. Using a paring knife, cut downward lengthwise into each 
fig as if you were preparing to cut the fig in half, but cut only 
about halfway through the fig. Turn the fig 90 degrees and 
make a second cut perpendicular to the first. Using your 
fingers, gently pry open the top portions of the fig to create 
space for the cheese mixture. Pipe the cheese mixture from 
the pastry bag into the figs. Arrange the figs on a serving plate 
and garnish with lavender flowers. Drizzle the figs with the 
remaining lavender honey and serve at room temperature. 

Makes 6 servings 
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Nectarine and Mascarpone Tart in a Sugar Cookie Crust 



The nectarines and mascarpone 
here play on the quintessential flavor 
combo of peaches and cream, and work 
extremely well together. The result is 
a simpler and lighter version of cheese- 
cake that will impress even the most 
hard-core cheesecake aficionados. 
The uncooked nectarines give this tart 
a cool, fresh quality. 

25 sugar cookies, coarsely broken 
(about 6 ounces or 2 l A cups 
pieces) 

4 tablespoons (V2 stick) unsalted 

butter, melted 
1 (8-ounce) container mascarpone 

cheese 

1 (8-ounce) package cream cheese, 

at room temperature 
Va cup sour cream 
V2 cup sugar 

l A teaspoon vanilla extract 
l /s teaspoon almond extract 
4 or 5 small firm-ripe nectarines, 
halved, pitted, and thinly sliced 
l A cup peach jam, warmed 

1. Preheat the oven to 350°E 

2. Finely grind the sugar cookies in a 
food processor. Add the melted butter 



and blend until the crumbs are evenly 
moistened. Press the mixture over the 
bottom and up the sides of a 9-inch tart 
pan with a removable bottom. Bake until 
the color darkens, pressing the sides with 
the back of a spoon if they begin to slide, 
about 8 minutes. Remove from the oven 
set aside on a wire rack, and let cool 
completely. 

3. In a medium bowl, combine the 
mascarpone, cream cheese, sour cream, 
sugar, vanilla extract, and almond 
extract, and beat with a handheld 
electric mixer on low speed until smooth. 
Spread this filling in the cooled crust. 
Cover loosely and refrigerate until the 
filling is set, for at least 2 hours and up 
to 1 day. 

4. Carefully arrange the nectarine 
slices on the chilled filling, fanning 
them in concentric circles to cover 
as much of the tart as possible. 
Brush with the warm jam. 

5. Serve immediately or cover 
and refrigerate for up to 6 
hours before serving. 

Makes 8 servings 
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Watermelon Limeade 

This flavor-packed limeade is a real 
thirst-quencher during the dog days 
of summer, when watermelon is at its 
best. Should a festive occasion arise, 
it also makes a wonderful margarita 
mixer when paired with premium 
white tequila. 

8 cups cubed watermelon 
(seeds removed), or 1 quart 
watermelon juice 
1 cup freshly squeezed lime juice 
V2 cup sugar, or more to taste 
Lime slices, for garnish (optional) 
Mint sprigs, for garnish (optional) 

1. Place half of the watermelon cubes 
in a blender and process until smooth. 
Strain through a fine-mesh sieve set 
over a large bowl; discard the solids. 
Repeat with the remaining watermelon 
cubes. (You should end up with about 

1 quart of watermelon juice.) 

2. Add the lime juice and sugar to the 
watermelon juice, and stir until the 
sugar has dissolved. Taste, and add 
more sugar if necessary. Transfer the 
limeade to a nonreactive pitcher and 
refrigerate until thoroughly chilled. 

3. Serve over ice in tumblers, with 
lime slices and sprigs of mint for 
garnish if desired. 

Makes 5 cups (4 to 6 servings) 
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"When you have great ingredients, I don't think you need 
to do a lot to the food. Great ingredients mean great food." 



fun and learn so much. They then take 
this message home and share it with Mom 
and Dad, and maybe want to start a small 
garden in their own back yard! 

Are diners in your restaurants more 
curious about where their food comes 
from than they were when you first 
became a chef? 

Absolutely. Today's consumer is so much 
more educated. If you aren't cooking with 
the freshest and best ingredients, you 
aren't in the game. I've been doing this in 
my restaurants and at home for more than 
30 years. We've always listed the farm 
where our pork is raised, or our greens, 
because it really helps guests understand 
our commitment. 

How important is it to you that food 
served in your restaurants be organic? 

Very. We serve seasonal, organic, 
sustainable, and locally sourced products 
whenever they're available. We are 
constantly in touch with our purveyors and 
visit the local farmers' markets searching 
for organic produce, whether it's really 
amazing citrus or strawberries, or fresh 
spring peas. If it's organic, it's usually the 
best quality. And when you have great 
ingredients, I don't think you need to do 
a lot to the food. Great ingredients mean 
great food. 

When we buy produce straight from 
the grower, we instinctively feel good 
about it. What benefits do you think 
the grower receives in exchange? 

The commitment to go organic requires 
a lot of resources. Anything we can do to 
support our local farmers directly puts 
more resources in their pocket so they can 
maintain their equipment and manage 
their fields, protect their health, and still 
earn a living. If they have our support, 
maybe they will dedicate even more land 
to organic crops. With this book, we were 
able to really highlight the source— the 



farmers, fishermen, and ranchers— and 
feature all of their products. 

Your book is dedicated to "all the 
farmers and fishermen (and women) 
who keep on keepin' on." Can you recall 
a case of one of these producers going 
beyond the call of duty? 
If you look at the Gulf Coast fishers, it's 
easy to understand going beyond the call 
of duty. They brave the waters as part of 
their daily lives and have endured really 
hard times recently— first with hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita, and now with the 
oil spill— to keep on providing us with 
wonderful seafood. 

What would you say to a shopper who 
doesn't see why she should pay more for 
locally caught shrimp when Chinese 
shrimp "tastes just as good"? 

You gotta buy American whenever 
you can— and stay local. Louisiana's 
hard-working fishermen, shrimpers, and 
seafood purveyors are the heart and soul 
of our community. The prices they charge 
may be higher, but the seafood is top 
quality and super fresh, and they're barely 
covering their operating costs. The way 
I see it, we must make different choices 
about where we purchase our seafood. 
Simple as that. 

You considered a career as a musician 
before deciding on culinary school, and 
music is often an important part of your 
TV shows. How do you think music and 
cooking complement each other? 
I think music and food go hand in hand 
in making people happy. I grew up doing 
both, and I still love both. 

If you hadn't become a chef, would you 
have become a musician or a farmer? 

Ah, good question. I'd probably be a musi- 
cian that lives on a farm. • 

For more information, see Find It Here, page 82. 




Recipes adapted 
from Farm to Fork: 
Cooking Local, Cook- 
ing Fresh, by Emeril 
Lagasse. Copyright 
2010 by Emeril/ 
MSLO Acquisition 
Sub, LLC. Reprinted 
courtesy of Harper- 
Collins Publishers. 
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PAY DIRT 



Feeding 
Healthy 
Soil 

How to meet your soil's 
nutritional needs 
so it meets yours. 



In the organic system, soil is a 
living organism that provides 
nutritional support for people 
but also has nutritional needs 
of its own. For those who 
think of soil as nothing more than dirt, it 
may take an attitude adjustment to view soil 
as a living collection of creatures, along with 
minerals and bits of living material: iron 
oxides, unicellular bacteria, actinomycete 
filaments, flagellated protozoans, ciliated 
protozoans, amoebae, nematodes, root hairs, 
fine roots, elongate springtails, and mites. 

All of these substances have an essential 
role in organic soil health and the quantity 
and quality of an organic garden's glory. 
They break down the huge, unwieldy 
proteins and lignins in straw, leaves, and 
the wastes and remains of living creatures 
into simple, accessible compounds, like 
nitrate and ammonium, that plants 
transform back into spicy peppers and 
mellow watermelons. One organic tomato 
grower summed it up like this: "The soil 
is like a farmer's bank. You've got to keep 
making deposits into it all the time. If you 
withdraw from it until it's empty, you'll be 
out of business." 

When it comes to firing up a garden's 
resident soil microbes, the organic 
shed is filled with practical, adoptable 
soil-building tools, which for ease can be 
grouped by the benefits they provide. 

Soil Fertility and Regeneration 

Key tools in organic soil fertility and 
regeneration include cover crops, crop 




rotation, compost, soil aeration, and 
mulch. Legume cover crops, such as winter 
peas or clovers, and edible legumes, such as 
beans, have the ability to transform nitro- 
gen from the air into nitrogen in the soil. 
Legumes can provide the main serving of 
nitrogen for heavy-feeding crops like corn, 
melons, and tomatoes. After the crops are 
harvested, buckwheat or cereal rye cover 
crops can be sown to capture leftover 
nitrogen, saving it in a stable form to make 
it available for the next rotation. 

Microbes require certain working condi- 
tions to furnish the nutrients necessary 
for healthy harvests. Fresh air and a steady 
supply of food and water, plus protection 
from temperature extremes, will ensure 
productive soil. Covering the soil with 
biodegradable mulches, regularly incor- 
porating fluffy composts, and minimizing 
compaction with good bed design are 
great ways to make sure the microbes stay 
munching and the plants producing. 

Keeping the beds planted with crops or 
cover crops or piled with mulch encourages 
roots and earthworms that will work to 
make the soil airy and loose. If the soil 
already suffers from compaction problems, 
try growing a cover crop with a big taproot, 
such as the tillage radish (also known as 
oilseed or daikon radish), to break up the 
hard subsurface soil layers. These crops are 



also great at bringing up minerals 
and micronutrients from the subsoil 
that shallow-rooted crops have a 
harder time reaching. 

Pest Management 

Minimizing soil disturbance also 
helps control weeds. A soil can have 
all the nutrients in the world, but 
weeds can destroy its productive 
capacity by outcompeting tender 
crop plants for nutrients and other 
resources. Frequent disturbance 
by digging or hoeing perpetuates 
the problem by dragging weed seed 
reservoirs from the deeper soil 
layers to repopulate the surface. 
By reducing or eliminating surface 
disturbance, organic growers can exhaust 
the seed bank in the surface layer and 
create a more productive soil environment. 
Mulch, key to reducing temperature and 
moisture extremes in the soil, can also 
improve soil quality by shading the soil 
surface and putting surface seeds into 
dormancy until they can be decomposed 
by the well-fed soil fauna. 

Crop rotation is the practice of growing 
a sequence of different types of crops on 
the same field or garden bed over several 
years. While the prime reason to follow 
broccoli with bell peppers might be to 
control cabbage moths, crop rotation also 
helps maintain an appropriate balance of 
nutrients. The result is healthy plants that 
can better resist disease. For example, too 
much soil nitrogen makes tomatoes more 
vulnerable to late blight than those grow- 
ing with more appropriate nitrogen levels. 
Rotation also aids in cleaning out diseases 
like fusarium wilt, which can live in soil 
for up to 7 years. To reduce pathogens in 
the soil and maintain optimum soil health, 
Cornell University plant pathologist Mar- 
garet Tuttle McGrath, Ph.D., recommends 
a rotation that is longer than 7 years. 

Organic soil health is complex, but the 
tools used to implement or restore it are 
simple. —Alison M. Grantham, Research 
Manager, Rodale Institute 
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A deliriously 
crunchy 
salad and 
wholegrains 
and fiber? 

Bravisshno! 





Heritage Tomato and Basil Salad* A fresh and fun Italian-inspired salad. 



3 cups 


Cherry or grape 


1 bunch 


Fresh Basil 




tomatoes 


2 cups 


Diced Fennel 


3tbs. 


Olive oil 


(or substitute celery) 


3tbs. 


Freshly squeezed 


2 cups 


Nature's Path 




lemon juice 




Heritage Flakes 


1 tsp. 


Dijon mustard 




Fennel fronds, 


1/4 tsp. 


Salt, or to taste 




for garnish (optional) 



In a food processor, blend 1 cup cherry tomatoes with olive oil, 
lemon juice, mustard, and salt. Transfer mixture to a large salad bowl. 
Cut remaining tomatoes in halves or quarters. Stir into bowl. 
Pull basil leaves from stems until you have two tightly packed cups. 
Rinse well, drain, and pat dry in a clean kitchen towel. Tear basil 
leaves into bits and stir into bowl along with diced fennel and 
Nature's Path Heritage Flakes. 

Let salad sit for 5 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add more salt, if needed. 
Divide among 4 salad bowls. Garnish with fennel fronds, if you wish. 
Makes 4 side-dish portions 



This recipe is based on the classic Italian bread salad called panzanella. 
Instead of using day-old white bread cubes as Italian cooks do, we substituted 
Nature's Path crunchy Heritage flakes with delicious, wholegrain results. It's 
fun to use heirloom cherry tomatoes of various colors, or you can substitute 
plum or beefsteak tomatoes for a moister salad. Turn this side-dish into a vegetarian 
main dish by adding cubes of vegan cheese, mozzarella, provolone, or crumbled feta. 



Eat well. Do good. 




*This recipe was created especially for Nature's Path 
by Lorna Sass. For more product info and great 
recipes, check ou t www.naturespath.com 
We recommend using organic ingredients 
whenever possible. 




ASK ORGANIC GARDENING 




Let peony foliage 
stand through 
summer and fall, 
but cut it back after 
the first frost to 
help prevent peony 
botrytis blight. 



Cutting Back Peonies 

Q. When can peony foliage be cut back? 

Gregg Conrad 
Burbank, South Dakota 

A. Herbaceous peonies produce lovely, fragrant flowers in late spring and early summer. 
Many varieties put on a second show in autumn when their attractive, upright foliage 
turns a beautiful shade of russet red. Leaving a peony's foliage intact through fall adds 
interest to the garden and allows the plant to photosynthesize and send carbohydrate 
reserves to its roots, which helps to ensure plenty of flowers the following year. 

Peony foliage should be removed before winter, however, because peony botrytis 
blight— a fungal disease that causes new shoots to mold and disfigures the flowers- 
overwinters on foliage left in the garden. "Cut the foliage off after the first frost," 
recommends Rod Burke, head of horticulture at the Idaho Botanical Garden in Boise. 
Use sharp pruners to clip the stems at the soil line and toss them into a waste bin, not the 
compost pile. Tree peonies (Paeonia suffruticosd), which are small woody shrubs, can be 
pruned in the spring if necessary, notes Burke. 



Drying Peppers 

Q. We have more hot peppers than we can 
eat. What is the best way to dry them? 

Henry Wright 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

A. "Peppers with thin flesh, like 'Anaheim', 
cayennes, and habaneros, dry best," says 
Danise Coon, the program coordinator of 
the Chile Pepper Institute at New Mexico 
State University in Las Cruces. "You won't 
have good luck trying to dry jalapenos and 
other peppers with thicker flesh." In the 
Southwest, chile peppers are traditionally 
dried outdoors in the sun, but oven drying 
provides more consistent results. 

Begin by preheating an oven to i50°F. 
Spread clean, ripe peppers in a single layer 
on a rimmed baking sheet. Place the sheet 
on the middle rack in the oven. "Stir the 
peppers occasionally to ensure that they 
dry evenly," recommends Coon. Drying 
usually takes several hours; the time can 
vary widely depending on the size and type 
of pepper. Fully dried peppers will feel 
light, crumble readily, and have stems that 
pop off easily. 

Remove the dry peppers from the oven 
and allow them to cool. To make crushed 
red pepper flakes, put the peppers into 
a resealable plastic bag. Zip the bag shut 
and roll over the pods with a rolling pin. 
For chili powder, Coon suggests grind- 
ing the dry peppers in a coffee grinder 
reserved exclusively for the purpose. When 
working with hot peppers, protect your 
hands with latex gloves and be careful not 
to rub your eyes or face. Consider wearing 
a dust mask when crushing or grinding 
especially hot varieties. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



ECHO Clearina the V\fevfora BetterTbmonow 

Outdoor Power Equipment 

Environment! I awa leness has been a cornerstone of EC HO's coipoiate 
philosophy— one they have taken seriously for over 30 yea is. 




From support of community initiatives that restore 
millions of acres of habitat, to a commitment to 
creating fuel efficient, high-performance equipment 
that meets or exceeds EPA and CARB emission 
levels, ECHO knows that actions taken today 
can make a better tomorrow. They honor this 
philosophy with a commitment to conservation, 
sustainability, and technology to improve the world* 



As part of their commitment to improving the world, ECHO has joined forces with Rodale Inc*, 
NewPage Corporation, Rodale Institute, and Appalachian Trail Conservancy to sponsor the 
Tree as a Crop™ and Eco4 the Planet™ initiatives* 

Tree as a Crop™ 

Rodale Institute serves as the pilot site for Tree as a Crop™, a tree-planting initiative designed to 
show farmers how growing trees properly can improve the soil and provide them with a sustainable 
source of income* A quarter-acre area of land was cleared using ECHO chain saws, pole saws, and 
an ECHO Bear Cat chipper* ECHO equipment will be used to maintain new tree growth in this 
area and also in a one-acre area of newly planted fast and slow growing deciduous trees for the 
duration of the Tree as a Crop™ pilot and beyond* 

Eco4the Planet™ 

The Appalachian Trail Conservancy's Kellogg Conservation Center in Berkshire County, MA will 
serve as the site of the Eco4 the Planet™ project, which began with a mass clearing of two-acres of 
land using ECHO chain saws, pole saws, brush cutters, and an ECHO Bear Cat chipper* Future 
phases of the Eco4 the Planet™ program will include the development of a Tree as a Crop™ site and 
a farm that offers a community-supported agriculture program, as well as the development of 
public outreach programs to educate visitors to the Appalachian National Scenic Trail* 

With EC HO's support of almost $40,000 of cash and in-kind donations of 
professional grade tools, Tree as a Crop™ and Eco4the Planet™ have 
Eh| XQMH SIRFHWRI MDQJRIP IQ IDIF (DQG DQG AHGE ERUEHQflQtR 
sustainable and renewable ecosystems* helping to create prosperity for 
formers and small forest land owners. 
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ASK ORGANIC GARDENING 




Kill Insects. 
Organically. 



Mosquito Dunks® 

• America's #1 biological mosquito 
killer 

• Kills mosquitoes before they can 
become disease-carrying adults. 
• Keeps working for 30 days in ponds, 
bird baths, water troughs and any 
standing water. 

• Will not pollute water or harm animals, 
fish or birds. 

Summit Year-Round® 
Spray Oil 

• No dangerous chemicals 

• No odor 

• Kills aphids, spider mites, scale, 
thrips, leaf beetle larvae and more 

• Use on garden plants and fruit trees 
right up to the day of harvest. 

Available at garden centers, hardware stores 
& other fine retailers. 




Left to right: Pink turtlehead, 'Hella Lacy' New England aster (with smoke bush behind it), and blue mist 
shrub are all outstanding and out- of-the- ordinary fall-flowering perennials. 




Fall Flower Combinations 

Q. I'm bored with mums and asters. Any 
suggestions for other fall-blooming flowers? 

Lauren Zlott 
Bloomington, Indiana 

A. There are several perennial flowers that 
bloom late in the growing season. " 'Lemon 
Queen' perennial sunflower (Helianthus) is 
a 5-to-7-foot-tall plant with yellow daisies 
that blooms from late summer into fall," 
says Nancy Ondra, author of Fallscaping: 
Extending Tour Garden Season into Autumn 
(Storey, 2007). Ondra also favors turtlehead 
(Che/one spp.), a handsome plant with deep 
green leaves and pink or white tubular 
flowers that bloom until midautumn, and 
blue mist shrub (Caryopteris spp.), a compact, 
3 -foot plant with clusters of blue flowers and 
gray-green or yellow foliage. 

Ondra notes that not all mums and asters 
are boring. "Tatarian aster (Aster tataricus) 
has light purple flowers atop 6-to-8-foot 
stems in mid to late fall. 'Hella Lacy' New 
England aster (Symphyotrichum novae- angliae) 
has rich purple flowers that combine well 
with 'Lemon Queen' sunflower and 'Dallas 
Blues' switchgrass (Panicum virgatum)" 
she says. For a more unusual mum, Ondra 
recommends Chrysanthemum 'Sheffield Pink', 
an elegant, free-flowering plant with large, 
single, apricot-pink daisies in midfall. 
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Frustrating Fruit Flies 

Q. My kitchen-waste composter has fruit 
flies. How do I get rid of them? 

J. Stover 
North Berwick, Maine 



A. In a well-managed compost system, fruit 
flies, including their eggs and larvae, cannot 
survive the heat generated in the composting 
process. To heat up, a compost pile must 
contain at least 3 cubic feet of material, 
with a 3-to-i ratio of "browns" (carbon-rich 
ingredients, such as dry leaves or newspaper) 
to "greens" (nitrogen-rich, moist ingredients, 
such as vegetable scraps). 

"Fruit flies are a problem in kitchen 
compost bins because people mainly toss 
food waste into them, so there isn't enough 
carbon. Plus, the bins don't have enough 
volume to retain the heat generated by 
microbial activity," says Mark Hutchinson, 
a compost educator at the University of 
Maine. "Add a dry carbon source to the 
mix to improve the carbon-to-nitrogen 
ratio and lower the moisture content," 
says Hutchinson. 

For more information, see Find It Here, page 82. 



Ask Organic Gardening is edited by Willi Evans 
Galloway. Have a question for our experts? 
See "How to Reach Us" on pageJSL. 
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Multi-Food Complex 



NOWti! Multi-Food Complex for men and women is a whole food based, 
naturally fermented multiple vitamin formula. It is the culmination of 
extensive research and testing, a commitment to natural ingredients, and 
NOW* paj&Um for prod lice excellence, The nutrient profile in NOW® 
Multi-Hood Coin pies has been optimally balanced to meet the diverse 
nutritional needs of today's active aduEt. 
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EARTH MATTERS 



Angels & 
Demons 

Cats in the garden 



Forget politics or religion; if 
you want to see the fur fly, 
bring up the subject of cats in 
the garden. Everyone has an 
opinion: Some believe cats are 
destructive troublemakers, while others 
see the outdoors as the cat's birthright. But 
even hard-core cat lovers must acknowl- 
edge that outdoor cats hunt and kill, spray, 
fight, and yowl. They can catch diseases 
and parasites, including rabies, and spread 
them. The world is their litter box. 

Invited or not— and whether the cats are 
yours, the neighbor's, or feral (unsocial- 
ized)— if you till it, they will come. The 
only way to keep a cat out is to surround 
the garden with a fence that is too high to 
jump over and buried deep so it can't be 
slipped or burrowed under. 

Where a fence is not practical, try other 
deterrents. In vegetable beds, stretch row 
covers or chicken wire over young seed- 
lings. Cats are particular about where they 
step, so lay down materials with a sharp or 
bristly texture, such as pinecones or gravel. 
Stick twigs or brush into newly sown beds; 
arrange rocks to discourage digging. Keep 
the soil moist, and cats will look for a drier 
place to do their business. 

A scent that makes cats recoil is one we 
find pleasant: citrus, particularly oranges 
and lemons. Scatter their peels around 
plants and spray with orange oil to send 
cats elsewhere. Cats also dislike the odors 
of lavender and rosemary. Do not use 
mothballs, which are toxic to animals 
and humans, and don't use animal urine 
as a deterrent; many cats will spray to 






Relative to their 




size, cats' eyes are 




the largest of any 




mammal, but it's their 




sense of smell that 




guides their behavior. 



overmark the odor of the "intruder" and 
replace it with their own. 

A surprising number of common plants 
are toxic to cats. While exceptions occur, 
outdoor cats seem to know which plants to 
avoid; indoor cats are more at risk. Unless 
supplied with oat or wheat grass, indoor 
cats graze on what's available, and that 
means houseplants, many toxic enough 
to do real damage. For lists of poisonous 
garden and houseplants, check the website 



of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, aspca.org. 

Inviting cats into your garden has its 
merits— deterring rodents and rabbits, for 
example. A cat-friendly garden includes 
plants to nibble, places to lounge, and most 
important, a latrine. Frame an outdoor 
litter box using 2-by-6 lumber, fill it with 
sand, and keep it scooped. Given a place 
of their own, cats may leave the rest of the 
garden alone. —Therese Ciesinski 



Kitty Crack 

No talk of cats and plants would 
be complete without mention 
of a cat's recreational drug of 
choice: catnip (Nepeta cataria). 
Other plants that appeal to cats 
include ornamental catmint 



(Nepeta x faassenii), cat thyme 
(Teucrium marum), sweet alys- 
sum (Lobularia maritima), and 
valerian (Valeriana officianalis), 
though not all cats respond to 
all of these herbs, even catnip. 



Sow oat grass and wheat grass 
for cats to snack on. Protect the 
young plants with row covers to 
give them a chance to bulk up, 
or they'll be turned to slush by 
ecstatic felines. 
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Activating a Higher Level 
of Health for Your Pet 




HOLISTIC 

SELECT 8 

TH 

SELECT ACTIVES 



f" "Stilt 





1 HOLISTIC 

Sr.i.rcT 


HOLISTIC 

SELECT 











IP 

Direct Fed SQM Mineral Phytonutrient Omega Health® 
&Enzymes s y stem PowerPack Fatty Acid Blend 



Like you, your pet's nutrition plays a major role in achieving whole-body health. 
That is why we created Holistic Select® pet food. We start with the highest quality 
proteins and natural food sources, then add carefully chosen Select Active™ 
ingredients like enzymes, live micro-organisms, botanicals and phytonutrients. 
Combined, these powerful ingredients activate the health of the entire body. 

Go Beyond Natural, Beyond Holistic... Holistic Select 



Available at a pet specialty store near you. 
Find a store at: www.holisticselect.com 



Join the Holistic Pet Community - it's Free! 

Get coupons, pet articles, veterinarian tips and more. 



www.holisticselect.com/jointheclub 



EARTH MATTERS 




Time for an Oil Change 

The blowout and spill from BP's Deep water Horizon 
oil rig in the Gulf of Mexico is already the worst 
ecological tragedy in American history. As of this 
writing, n lives had been lost and little progress had 
been made in stemming the pollution. 
I spent 9 days observing the spill from the air and from the 
water, traveling to the spill site with local fishermen. I was 
reminded of when the Exxon Valdez ran aground and dumped oil 
into Prince William Sound 21 years ago. Oil still contaminates 
Alaska's affected beaches, and about two-thirds of the fish and 
wildlife species monitored for the past 2 decades have not com- 
pletely recovered, including orca whales and the once-abundant 
herring population. The local herring fishery once supported 
several canneries and many fishing operations; today it is history. 

BP's accident has spewed more crude than was spilled by the 
Exxon Valdez. In contrast to the sudden impact of the Exxon spill, 
this is a slow-motion catastrophe, gushing oil from the depths of 
the ocean floor and spreading it in a vast, toxic underwater plume. 
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One of 

America's 

greatest 

marine 

ecosystems 

has been 

turned 

into a 

chemistry 

experiment. 



The spill is spreading rapidly, robbing life- 
giving oxygen from one of the world's most 
abundant fisheries and contaminating 
the home of an amazing array of marine 
life; yet Tony Hayward, chief executive of 
BP, claimed: "The overall environmental 
impact of this will be very, very modest." 
I believe Mr. Hayward's grasp of the truth 
is very, very modest. He is choosing sound 
bites over sound science. 

BP initially refused to do proper testing 
to determine the size and underwater 
spread of the spill, and has used more than 
600,000 gallons of chemical dispersants 
that commingle with the oil. The toxic 
mixture of oil and chemicals is spreading 
to expose every organism in the food 
chain to contamination, from plankton 
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EARTH MATTERS 



America is taking greater and greater 

ecological risks every day to get less and less oil. 



to predators such as fish-eating birds. Some 
laboratory studies have shown that dispersed 
oil is more dangerous to marine life than 
the untreated oil. The National Academy 
of Sciences warned 5 years ago that we don't 
know the impact of mixing oil with chemical 
dispersants on a wide scale; now one of 
America's greatest marine ecosystems has 
been turned into a chemistry experiment. 
Of the creatures found in the Gulf, five 
species of sea turtles alone are federally listed 
as endangered or threatened, and the oil 
imperils them at every stage of their lives. 

Gulf Coast communities will be impacted 
for years to come. Seafood is worth $2.4 
billion a year in the Gulf Coast economy. 
Already, federal authorities have temporar- 
ily banned commercial and recreational 
fishing in 19 percent of the Gulf waters most 



affected by the spill, citing health concerns. 
In Hopedale, Louisiana, and elsewhere, 
people who typically make their living from 
the bounty of the sea are now standing in 
unemployment lines. 

Even before this spill, BP had a bad 
performance record, with a culture of 
incompetence and neglect. They have 
compensated for this by adding lobbyists 
and lawyers in Washington and by running 
millions of dollars' worth of television and 
print ads that suggest they are moving 
beyond petroleum. Through their lobbying 
efforts, BP convinced the U.S. Minerals 
Management Service to bypass a thorough 
environmental-impact study on each of the 
oil-rig sites in the Gulf. And they failed 
to develop adequate plans for a spill: Two 
weeks after the explosion, BP was training 



GORILLA TOUGH 

ARO 



Incredibly strong, tough 
and thick — Gorilla Tape 
is made to stick to rough and 
uneven surfaces like wood, stone, 
stucco, plaster, brick and more. 



FOR THE TOUGHEST JOBS ON PLANET EARTH® 

1-800-966-3458 Made in U.S.A. HI 



. GORILLA TOUGii 




©2010 Gorilla Glue Company 



Also available in a 
portable Handy 1" Roll. 



fishermen how to use booms to collect 
surface oil, as if organizing a fire depart- 
ment after the house has caught on fire. 

The National Wildlife Federation 
joined with 10 other conservation 
groups in writing President Obama 
to urge that the federal government 
immediately take over environmental 
monitoring, testing, and public safety 
protection from BP. One month into 
the spill, the EPA ordered BP to use 
less-toxic, more-effective dispersants, 
and Congress too must now act. By 
capping liabilities in 1990, Congress 
allowed companies like BP to realize 
the profits but allowed the liabilities for 
their corporate decisions to be borne 
by the public. The government must 
now ensure that BP and other liable 
parties fulfill their legal and financial 
obligations to the ecosystem and the 
communities damaged by the spill. 

The BP spill jeopardizes a region 
already on the brink of collapse. The 
3.4 million acres of marsh, swamp, 
forests, and barrier islands in the 
Mississippi River Delta area of coastal 
Louisiana constitute the largest wetland 
complex in the continental United 
States. Neglect and poor management 
by the federal government, and chan- 
nels dug for oil and gas extraction, have 
devastated the delta region. We must 
invest in the restoration of the Missis- 
sippi River Delta to rebuild resilience 
to this damaged fishery. 

America is taking greater and greater 
ecological risks every day to get less and 
less oil. This disaster should make it 
clear to every American that Congress 
must pass real energy reform now. 
—Larry J. Schweiger, president and CEO, 
National Wildlife Federation 

The author wrote this column as the crisis 
was unfolding in May. For more informa- 
tion and updates on National Wildlife 
Federation's oil spill response activities, 
go to nwf.org/oilspill. 
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GOOD BUG, BAD BUG 



Grasshopper 

Many species in the order Orthoptera 



Grasshoppers made it onto the top-io list of biblical 
plagues for good reason. During serious outbreaks, 
says entomologist Whitney Cranshaw, author 
of Garden Insects of North America, "they'll eat 
anything. Beans. Roses. Berries. Anything." 
Unpredictable, grasshoppers can appear 2 or 3 years in a row or 
disappear for a decade. In large numbers, they can defoliate entire 
fields. Much more rarely, they'll form into clouds and migrate in 
search of food. "That's when people call them locusts," Cranshaw 
explains. "Think of them as grasshoppers gone berserk." 



In years of 
minor outbreaks, 
grasshopper damage 
to vegetables and 
flowers is often 
insignificant. When 
their population 
soars, however, 
they move beyond 
the tall grass they 
prefer and begin to 
eat anything— this 
coneflower included. 



There are hundreds of grasshopper 
species. Many, but not all, are garden pests. 
Most grasshoppers lay eggs in the soil in 
early autumn; they prefer areas of dry, 
untilled ground. Nymphs, which look like 
adults but are smaller, emerge the follow- 
ing spring to feed on young, green growth. 
They gain size and strength through each 
progressive molting— the shedding of 
an exoskeleton. Forty to sixty days after 
hatching, grasshoppers become adults with 
functioning wings. 

Minor to moderate grasshopper invasions 
can be handled with organic methods. The 
key to control is to start early, during the 
insects' nymph stage, because adults are 
harder to kill. Some strategies: 

• Encourage predators. Larks, bluebirds, 
and kestrels eat grasshoppers. So do 
chickens and guinea hens, which can eat as 
many as 2 pounds of the insects per day. 

• A healthy, biologically active soil 
encourages blister beetles and the numer- 
ous microscopic predators known to cause 
diseases in grasshoppers. 

• Nosema locustae— living spores of a 
microbial pathogen sold as NOLO Bait or 
Semaspore— infect and kill some grasshop- 
per species, if applied early. 

• Fabric and aluminum-screen row 
covers will protect young plants, though 
grasshoppers have been known to chew 
through both. 

• Lush, green weeds and tall grasses 
attract 'hoppers, so keep weeds under 
control. But mowing vegetation after 
grasshoppers appear may prompt the 
insects to migrate to your crops. 

• Finally, till in autumn to expose over- 
wintering eggs, and again in spring to kill 
young weed seedlings. —Robin Chotzinoff 
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WE LIKE THIS! 




DeWitSpork-- 

Is it a fork? Is it a 
spade? It's both. The 
spork's sharp teeth cut 
through sod and hard 
soil, while the open- 
ings let the soil pass 
through. Carbon steel 
with a T-handle made 
of ash, the versatile 
spork is 46 inches 
long. $6$, leevalky.com 



Radius 
Pro -Lite / 
Digging Fork 

Economically 
designed, the round 
handle allows a two- 
handed grip for extra 






leverage, and the ultra- 
durable carbon steel 
will stand up to just 
about anything. Comes 
with a lifetime guar- 
antee. 48 inches Ion, 
$30 , radiusgarden.com 



Ames True 
Teniper Fork 

A solid, basic fork for 
the weekend gardener. 
The handle is made of 
ash and the ergonomic 

rip is comfortable to 
hold. 45 inches long. 
$25 at Home Depot stores 
nationwide 



Spades 
& Forks 



Choosing a garden tool is like finding a mate: The right one leads to a satisfying, lifelong relation- 
ship. Select a spade or fork that is the correct size for your frame, fits comfortably in the hands, 
and feels sturdy underfoot. It should be heavy enough to turn clay soil but light enough to hold 
without fatigue. Carefully maintained, a well-made tool not only lasts until death do you part, but 
is worth passing on to your heirs. —Katie Walker For more information, see Find It Here on page 82. 



Brook & 




Hunter 




Digging Spade 




Good for all-around 


f 


garden use, this 




traditional spade has 




a handle that is hand- 
crafted from red oak. 
It has a sharp stain- 


M Spear & 
M Jackson 


less-steel alloy blade j 


Ws E-Series 


and a lifetime war- J 
ranty. 44.5 inches long. Mr 
$jo, brookandhunter.com 


r Border Spade 

Both the blade and 
the shaft of this spade 
are made of stainless 





steel. Its narrow head 
slips neatly into tightly 
packed borders. A 
centered foot tread 
helps reduce slippage. 
Overall length is 39 
inches. Guaranteed for 
15 years. $66, garden.com 



Clarington 
Forge Digging 
Spade 

With an ash handle 
and a blade hand- 
forged from a single 
piece of carbon steel, 
this tool has a lifetime 
warranty. Choose the 
28- or 32-inch handle. 
$jo, gardentoolcompany.com 
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New ComposTumblers at the Sale price! 



SPECIE 

Why wait ten months? 





payment Plan 
_No Interest 
Charged!, 



Let this be the year you have an abundance of nature's finest 
fertilizer and soil-builder— to create your best gardens ever. 



14-Day Compost 

With the amazing ComposTumbler, 
you'll have bushels and bushels of 
crumbly, ready-to-use compost— 
in just 14 days! (And, in the ten 
months it takes to make compost 
the old way, your ComposTumbler 
can produce hundreds of pounds 
of rich food for your garden!) 

Say good-bye to that messy, 
open compost pile (and the flies, 
pests, and odors that come along 
with it)! Get rid of the frustration of 
trying to turn compost in stationary 
containers. Bid a happy farewell to 
the strain of trying to turn heavy, 
wet piles with a pitchfork. The 
ComposTumbler is truly a joy 
to use! 



The Better Way 

Compost-making with the 
ComposTumbler is neat, quick, 
and easy! 

Gather up leaves, old weeds, 
kitchen scraps, lawn clippings, 
etc. and toss them into the roomy 
drum. Then, once each day, give 
the handle a few easy spins. 

The ComposTumbler f s 
Magic 

Inside the ComposTumbler, care- 
fully positioned mixing fins push 
fresh mixture to the core where the 
temperatures are up to 160°F. 

After just 14 days, you'll find an 
abundance of dark, sweet smelling 
"garden gold"! 



Now you 
can have 
rich, dark 
compost 
in just 
14 days! 

Now in 2 Sizes 



Original size 
holds 18 
bushels 

Compact size 
holds 9-1/2 
bushels 




Risk-Eree 30-Day 
Home Trial 

www.compostumbler.com 



CALL TOLL FREE 

1-800-880-2345 



ComposTumbler 

1834 Freedom Rd., Dept. 110810C, Lancaster, PA 17601 

□ Yes! Please rush FREE information 
about the ComposTumbler, the 
Special Sale and 30-Day Trial. 

Name 

Q. 

Address ^ 



City. 



State _ 



.ZIP. 



The Choice of More Than £ 
250,000 Gardeners! © 



worldmags & avaxhome 



SKILLS & ABILITIES 



Goodbye Grass, 
Hello Garden 



The best way to convert a lawn into a garden does not employ 
a shovel or a sod cutter and will save wear and tear on back 
muscles. Sheet mulching— a simple technique that involves 
layering cardboard, compost, and other organic material right 
over the turf— kills the grass and leaves behind beds with rich 
soil. A considerable amount of organic debris goes into the bed 
construction, so stockpile plenty of autumn leaves, composted 
manure, and garden waste before beginning. Beds that are 
sheet-mulched this fall will be ready to plant next spring. 

1. Use spray paint or powdered lime to mark the perimeter of the 
new bed. Scalp the grass within the outline with a lawn mower. 

2. Spread a 2-inch layer of compost or composted manure over 
the bed. This helps encourage microbial activity in the soil and 
speeds decomposition. Moisten the compost well. 

3. Cover the compost with overlapping pieces of cardboard 
to smother the underlying vegetation and prevent light from 
reaching any weed seeds. Soak the cardboard with water. 

4. Spread a 2-inch layer of compost over the cardboard and top it 
with up to 18 inches of mixed organic material (grass clippings, 
leaves, straw, seaweed, garden debris, farmyard manure). 

5. Include vegetable and fruit scraps and coffee grounds from 
the kitchen in the layers of organic matter. Moisten these layers. 

6. For vegetable beds, finish with 2 to 3 inches of straw or 
compost. Top ornamental beds with 4 inches of wood chips. 
In arid climates, water the bed occasionally. Soil microbes 
and earthworms will toil through the winter to decompose the 
organic material, cardboard, and sod. —Willi Evans Galloway 






What Is Deadheading*? 



Deadheading is the process of pinching or cutting off flowers after their petals drop or turn brown. This 
practice improves the appearance of a plant and prevents the formation of seed, which in many plants (especially 
roses and annuals, such as the geranium at left) encourages the production of more flowers. But don't just decapi- 
tate the flowers, leaving stubs; cut back to where leaves or flower buds join the stem. — W.E.G. 
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"It's just the right thing to do..." 



No More Subscription Cards! 



50%OFF1_. 



It's official... Organic 
Gardening subscrib- 
ers will no longer have 
to fight with those pesky- 
little subscription cards 
that fall out of their favor- 
ite gardening magazine. 
No longer will tons of 
unused gift and sub- 
scription cards end up in 
landfills. (Though we're sure that most of our read- 
ers recycle or compost them!) Now, the magazine that 
helped spark America's environmental consciousness 
is one of the first to pull those cards from subscriber 
issues— forgoing a historically profitable way to sign 
up new subscribers. 





Founder J. I. Rodale would be proud 

"My grandfather, J. I. Rodale, would be very happy 
that we are no longer using these cards," said Maria 



Rodale, CEO. "Now that it 
is so easy to go online, the 
decision to eliminate them 
from subscriber copies is 
just the right thing to do." 
It was J. I. Rodale who in 
1942 started Organic 
Gardening to promote 
healthy, nutrient recy- 
cling-based gardening. It 
was J. I. Rodale in 1969 who started the Environmental 
Action Bulletin, a forum for activists to network. It was 
J. I. Rodale and later his son Robert who championed 
worldwide the causes of land preservation, energy effi- 
ciency, and recycling on many different levels. 

Subscribe online— and save! 

New subscribers are 
now encouraged to sub- 
scribe online and save 
trees, landfill crowding, 
postage, and more. 
Subscribe now at 
the Web site below and 
join us in celebrating 
this important deci- 
sion. You'll receive 
12 issues of Organic 
Gardening plus a spe- 
cial instant gift, Garden 
Living— apractical guide 
to regenerate your piece 
of the environment! 




SKILLS & ABILITIES 



Plan for Fall Veggies 

Tomatoes and beans are going strong in summer gardens. But 
there may also be gaping holes where the lettuce bolted and the 
spring peas succumbed to heat. Take advantage of those empty 
spots to plant for a fall harvest of cool-season crops like cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, and salad greens. Here's how: 

Learn your frost date. A local Cooperative Extension agent 
can provide the date when the first frost of the season is likely. 
Think of that date as the harvest deadline and choose what to 
plant accordingly. Keep in mind that growth slows as the weather 
cools, so some crops take longer to mature in fall than in spring. 

Prepare the ground. Remove spent plants, roots and all, to 
the compost pile. Then add some compost to the planting bed. 

Plant the fall crops. Keeping the first-frost date in mind, look 
for varieties that either mature in the amount of time left in the 
growing season or that tolerate cool nights or a little light frost. 

• Leaf lettuce (matures in 40 to 60 days but can be eaten when 
small and tender) survives when the air temperature has dropped 
to freezing but the ground temperature hasn't. 

• Spinach (35 to 45 days, or less for baby greens) tolerates light 
frost and sometimes overwinters. 




Savoy cabbages, which 
can be riddled with 
cabbage worms in 
spring, are relatively 
bug-free when grown 
for fall harvest. 




Results? 

NATURALLY 





• Kale (40 to 65 days) survives tem- 
peratures down to 20°F. 

• Basil (30 to 60 days) and cilantro 
(60 to 70 days) are fast-growing herbs 
that can beat the frost. 

• Peas (60 to 80 days), which can 
generally withstand temperatures in 
the high 20s, are not as reliable in 
fall as in spring, because they cannot 
handle hot soil temperatures. One 
way to provide some cooling shade to 
the emerging peas is to sow the seeds 
around the perimeter of tomato cages 

8 to 10 weeks before the first-frost date. 
The tomatoes will shade the seedlings 
and prevent them from "cooking" in the 
hot soil, while the cages support the 
growing vines. 

• Cole crops, such as cabbage (50 to 90 
days), broccoli (50 to 70 days), and Brus- 
sels sprouts (90 to 100 days), are often 
sold as transplants at garden centers and 
big-box stores in late summer. 

• Radishes (30 to 60 days) can be 
harvested until the ground freezes. 

Keep them growing. Water 
regularly to give transplants a chance 
to settle in and seeds a chance to sprout. 
Use floating row covers to shade the 
ground for seeds such as lettuce that 
need cool soil to germinate. Row covers 
or coldframes can also protect tender 
plants if frost comes early; frost dates are 
averages, after all, and not written 
in stone. — Denis e Foley 
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Introduces beneficial microbial acidity l^i 
Mycorrhiisal fungi for increased root development I \ 

Mother Nature... but faster than ever. _ " 



Ask your independent garden center 
for THRIVE today. 

alpha systems.com d8S.265.7929 



THRIVE 
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All in & 

Good Taste ^ Valle v 



While we are best known for our gardening and wood- 
working toohy we also have a penchant for beautiful and 
practical tools for the kitchen. Our line of culinary tools is 
a fusion of the traditional and innovative, all selected to 
make cooking at home an appetizing endeavor. 

1. Kobra V-Slicer EV136 $56.50; 2. Set of 6 Lifetime Measuring Cups 
EV105 $18.50; 3. Set of 6 Spice Jar Measuring Spoons EV1 10 $10.50; 
4. Pair of Slanted Pot Spoons EV255 $17.50; 5. Stainless-Steel Kitchen Scale 
(Imperial/Metric) EV145 $32.50; 6. Canning Funnel EV118 $11.50; 

7. Stainless-Steel Rasp 8c Zester Holder 27W02.12 $21.00; 

8. Flour Shaker 09A04.0 1 $9.00; 9. Set of 5 Stainless-Steel Pastry Cutters 
EV164 $10.95; 10. Herb Pod HK341 $9.50; 11. Herb Keeper HK340 
$26.00; 12. Set of 8 Stainless-Steel Bowls PS510 $1 1.50; 
13.MaslinPanwithLid EV269 $79.50. 

Shipping and N.Y. sales tax extra. Prices valid until August 31, 2010. 



To order these products, 
call or visit us online. You 
can request a copy of our 
172-page garden tools 
catalog or browse it online. 




1-800-683-8170 
www.leevalley.com 






asterGardening.com j 

Garden Supplies and Decor to Grow Your Garden 



Visit Us Online For Great Deals 
On Garden Supplies and Decor. 

Composters, Container Gardens, 
Plant Health, Water Gardening, 
Lawn Care & More! 

Free Shipping On Orders Over $100! 

1-888-407-9730 




www.mastergardening.com 




DEER 

THE MOST TRUSTED 




BUSTERS 

RESOURCE FOR DEER FENCING 



UNR 
DEER? 



CONTROL DEER WITH THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY DEER FENCE. 

• Over 25 Years Expertise 
•Maximum Strength Poly Deer Fence 

• FREE Shipping on orders over $100 
•FREE Samples 

1.888.422.3337 

www.deerbusters.com 



Train at home for one of America's hottest jobs! 




Health 



Information 
Technician 

Be ready to work in as little as 16 months! 

Play a vital role in the healthcare world! As a skilled Health Information Technician, you'll be a well- 
respected professional working with doctors, nurses, physician assistants and insurance personnel. 
And with your Associate Degree from USCI, you could work for a hospital, a doctor's office, an 
outpatient clinic or a transcription, billing or coding service. Part-time or full-time! 

Earn up to $45,000 a year in this in-demand career! 

Now is a great time to become a Health Information Technician. The U.S. Department of Labor 
projects the demand for Health Information Technicians to increase much faster than average! You 
can get your degree in as little as 16 months and get started toward a job paying up to $45,000 a 
year as your experience and skills increase! 

Nationally accredited training... 
delivered right to your home! 

Our Health Information Technician Program features easy-to-understand language and is 
packed full of examples. Custom textbooks, learning aids, software and audio instruction are 
all included. Study at your own pace in the comfort of your own home. Get started toward 
your new career today! 



ft 



13121 



Accredited • Affordable • Approved! 

"Opportunities like this don't happen often enough for people. I am extremely 
proud and honored! I can't thank you enough for all you have done for me." 

-Laurie T., California 

"Thank you so much for the outstanding training and skills that I received. 
My personal instructor was great!" _ Ver i yn H> Wisconsin 



CareeR 

INSTITUTE® 

Mail This Coupon Today or Call 
Toil-Free Now! 

GET FREE FACTS! 

1-800-947-6217 

www. uscareerinstitute. com 



Dept. 

RGRB3A70 




Enjoy unlimited, toll-free 
support during your training 
and in your career! 

You are never alone with USCI training! Just call us toll- 
free or send us an email if you ever need help from our 
expert faculty or graduate counselors. 



RP| U.S. Career Institute 

Mil 2001 Lowe Street, Dept. RGRB3A70 
CAREER Fort Collins, CO 80525 

YES! Rush me free facts on how I can train at home to be a Health 
Information Technician. 
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Age 


Address 




Apt. 


City 


State 


Zip 


E-mail 



ORGANIC MARKET 



FOR ORGANIC MARKET RATES, CONTACT ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 212-779-7172 ext.232 



Nutrition, Energy and Vitality made easy 




j Start today and call y 

rands 1-888-992-7333 



or visit our website @ www.samsonbrands.com 



/FUN, EASY, 

.ufeedY chemical ahf 

PROPANE TORCH KIT ft IflUllCI 



REDWOOD and ALUMINUM 

GREENHOUSES 



America's BEST Values! 





Catalog: 800.544.5276 / website: sbgreenhouse.com 
SANTA BARBARA GREENHOUSES 

721 Richmond Ave. #0G Oxnard, CA 93030 




Fully Assembled * €SA Certified * Msde itt USA 

Hsming witfi n '-Vne-d D _ ?non Torch KH is safe & prawn etfflctwo. 

Lisa b aplrf second^ intense tiar. is all n takea! 
nsiry hwksup jd *ny rgf itlabta propang 
cylinders vou're ready 
lallaniu'! Aga; gnll 
cylinder work* greal B 

100,000 BTU 



ASlwrw 
Start Canm Fins * faaw fin**M Ana 
SfflvANw CfflrtffffflmMri Ami Jiititf AfflJQf J 

We *d manLrtacture many other modbls tfl torch libs mfcurJmg lho 
brand new Mini Dragon srro*n here. 



Mini Cragri «s gial ftj srraHor jobs 

end uses siandajd 1 h carman 1 8,000 BTU 




Buy With Confidante! / 



"Love it! Love it* Love it' fm 
an organic $ Jftfangr axuTJiVh pa m 

r.afe mv rwri aw opJj'arr iVrf weed 
Jciftjing Ih\a eutf (.voiding farac 



44 DG lh UH* 

AM? OUT *P0fl£ TODAY! 

1 -£00-255 2469 

wuvw.Wec JD riigun .cum 



Bewnerfe Gardens 



Keep them 
OUT... 

of your garden 
or landscaping. 




J fewrerV Virtually IriEfflmj 

Deer Fencing 

Solving the deer problem for thousands 
coast to coast since 1992 
We Install Nationwide 

'Mention code ORG010210 and receive 10% OFF entire order!" 

www.BennersG ardens.com 

1-800-BIG-DEER 

1100 Schell Lane, Phoenixville, Pa 19460 



Mendocino ^ { 
Organic 
Wine /* / 

No Sulfites Added 



pREY Since 1080 

Vineyards 

America V Id Organic Winery 

FreyWinexom 
800.760.3739 





F^pjiilek 



pjm 
TS 

upply 



"Thank you for a superior high tunnel 
which we highly recommend to any grower." 

-Susan Hall, Cherry Creek Farm, Larkspur, CO 



Call today... 

...for your free master catalog 1.800.476.9715 or shop online 
at www.GrowersSupply.com. Please mention code GA1007. 



EARN EXTRA INCOME 



is in high demand 



FOR ORGANIC MARKET RATES, CONTACT ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 212-779-7172 EXT.232 



ORGANIC MARKET 



Fresh Veggies All Year 

right in your own backyard! 




with a Solexx™ Greenhouse! 

• Enjoy fresh, pesticide-free food from your own 
backyard farmers market 

• Accelerate plant growth with diffused light - the 
optimal light for plants 

• Strong composite framing holds up in severe winds 

• Huge selection of greenhouses and accessories. 

• Affordable greenhouses, FREE shipping 

(in the contiguous 48 states) 



Call 1-800-825-1925 

for a FREE catalog 
and panel sample. 



3740 OG Brooklake Rd NE 
Salem, OR 97303 




www.greenhousecatalog.com 



MEALS YOUR PLANTS WILL LOVE! 

COTTONSEED MEAL • ALFALFA MEAL 
GRANITE MEAL • BLOOD MEAL 1 , h 



Natural plant meals as complete fertilizers 
for your lawn and garden 




Cost effective alternative to ^ 
commercial fertilizers 

)t burn plants 




MENTION CODE OG05 FOR 5% OFF YOUR FIRST ORDER! 

^sicottonseedmeal.net 




CIDER 
PRESSES 
THAT WORK 
AND 
LAST A 
LIFETIME 

4 MODELS 
TO CHOOSE 
FROM 

60% MORE 
JUICE 



Our secret is the "APPLE EATER" 
Grinder designed to grind a bushel of 
apples in five (5) minutes. 

Heavy duty Cast Iron Cross-Arm and 
1-1/2 inch Acme Screw for more juice. 

Hardwood construction for strength 
and beauty. 

Press your own apples for more taste 
and fun the whole family can enjoy. 

3 year guarantee on all parts. 

Go online, call or write for FREE catalog: 

Happy Valley Ranch 



16577 W. 327th St. 
Paola, KS 66071 
913-849-3103 
og.happyvalleyranch.com 




FREE Report 



Waterwisdom 





Truth revealed: 

tap, mineral, spring, 
bottled, filtered, reverse 
osmosis, distilled, well, 
alkalized, oxygenated, 
energized, clustered. . . 



FREE ( $ 15°° VALUE ) 1-800-874-9028 
REPORT & CATALOG www.waterwise.com 




Publish Your Cookbook 
Raise $500-$50,000 

Cookbooks are proven fundraisers and perfect 
keepsakes for your church, school, family, or 
organization. We make it profitable and fun! 

• Easy-to-use Cookbook Guide and online tools. 

• Many options and FREE features to customize. 

• Low prices, written sales guarantee, and more! 



L.OOKBOQK3 

www.morriscookbooks.com 



_ 



Call for a FREE Cookbook Kit 

800-445-6621 ext. OG8 




E CO-FRIENDLY 

by PATRIOT 

■ No gas fumes. 



■ No engine to maintain, runs 
quiet, no cord to pull, turns on 
with the flip of a switch. 

■ Light weight. Easy to move 
around. Use it in your hot 
house, garage or basement. 



Featured on HGTV. Order today at 
www.patriot-products-inc.com 

or call 800/798-2447. 
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Eliminate Landscape 
Eyesores with a DR® 
STUMP GRINDER! 

ODNHWXP SV 
DISAPPEAR! 

EXPAND (DZ Q 
DUHDV 
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The DR® STUMP GRINDER uses carbide-tipped 
cutting teeth that take over 400 "bites" per 
second, to pulverize stumps into a pile of wood- 
chips. Quickly and easily, you can grind any size 
tree stump below ground level. Gone forever! 

Call for a FREE DVD & Catalog! 



TOLL-FREE 

1-888-206-0214 

DRstumpgrinder.com 



ORGANIC MARKET 
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OMRI Makes it Easy 
to Grow Organic 



Visit www.omri.org 



Search our 
online list of 
products 
for organic 
gardening, and 
W always look for 

the gMS{ 
Seal. OMRI® Listed 
products have undergone a 
rigorous review to ensure they comply with 
US organic rules. OMRI makes it easy to: 

Find products for organic growing 

Maintain organic certification 

Grow a healthier farm or garden 

OMRI 



Check our list of products a t www.omri.ore 
Subscribe for regular updates 

OMRI Listed - Naturally Trusted 




TO PLACE 



A MARKETPLACE AD 



IN THIS SECTION 



PLEASE CALL 



ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 



212-779-7172, Ext 232 



or 



AMcEwan@mediapeople.com 



FIND IT HERE 



Plant TNT: Bang for Your Buck, p.Jj 

Summer Wine ninebark: Forest Farm Nursery, 

541-846-7269, forestfarm.com; Lazy S's Farm, 

lazyssfarm.com (no phone) 

Profiles: La Vida Locavore, p. 3! 
This Organic Life: Confessions of a Suburban 
Homesteader, by Joan Dye Gussow (Chelsea 
Green, 2001; $19.95/paperback) 

Buried Treasure, p. 36 

Information: Garlic Seed Foundation, garlicseed 

foundation. info (no phone). Garlic: Abundant Life 
Seeds, 541-767-9606, abundantlifeseeds.com; 
Filaree Farm, 509-422-6940, filareefarm.com; 
John Scheepers Kitchen Garden Seeds, 860-567- 

6086, kitchengardenseeds.com; The Garlic Store, 

800-854-7219, thegarlicstore.com 



Home Vintage, p. 42 

Books on wine making: From Vines to Wines: The 
Complete Guide to Growing Grapes and Mak- 
ing Your Own Wine, by Jeff Cox (Storey, 1999; 
$18.95); Grapes into Wine, by Philip M. Wagner 
(Knopf, 1976; $18). Other resources: University 
of California, Davis Extension ( http:/ '/extension. 
ucdavis.edu) . Wine-making tools, equipment, etc.: 
More Wine!, 800-600-0033, morewinemaking. 
com . Approved pesticides and fungicides: Organic 
Materials Review Institute (information): omri.org; 



Peaceful Valley Farm & Garden Supply (Kumulus 
DF and Pyganic), 888-784-1722, groworganic.com 

The Fresh Chef, p. 51 

Farm to Fork, by Emeril Lagasse (HarperStudio, 
2010; $24.99). Emeril Lagasse (restaurants, 
recipes, and videos): emerils.com. Emeril Lagasse 
Foundation: emeril.org. Valdeon cheese: Artisanal 
Premium Cheese, 877-797-1200, artisanalcheese. 
com. Rogue Creamery blue cheese: Rogue Cream- 
ery, 866-396-4704, roguecreamery.com 

Ask Organic Gardening: 

Fall Flower Combinations, p. 62 

Fallscaping: Extending Your Garden Season into 

Autumn, by Nancy J. Ondra (Storey, 2007; $22.95). 

We Like This! Spades and Forks, p. 72 
Spades: Brook & Hunter spade, 888~827-6658, 
brookandhunter.com; Clarington Forge spade from 



Garden Tool Company, 970-631-8801, gardentool 
company.com; Spear & Jackson E-series border 



spade from Garden.com, 888-314-2733, garden. 



com. Forks: Ames True Temper digging fork sold 



at Home Depot stores nationwide (not available 
online); DeWit spork from Lee Valley Tools, 
800-871-8158, leevalley.com; Radius Pro-Lite 
digging fork from Radius Garden, 734-222-8044, 
radiusgarden.com 



ORGANIC GARDENING (ISSN 1536-108X; vol. 57, no. 5) is published 
6 times per year (February/March, April/May, June/July, August/ 
September, October/ November, and December/January) by Rodale 
Inc., 33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, PA 18098. Copyright 2010 by Rodale 
Inc. Periodicals postage paid at Emmaus, PA 18049 and at additional 
mailing offices. POSTMASTER: SEND ADDRESS CHANGES TO ORGANIC 
GARDENING, P0 BOX 5886, Harlan, IA 51593-1386. IN CANADA, 
postage is paid at Gateway, Mississauga, Ontario; Publications 
Agreement No. 40063752. RETURN UNDELIVERABLE CANADIAN 
ADDRESSES TO: ORGANIC GARDENING, 2930 14TH AVE., MARKHAM, 
ONTARIO L3R 5Z8. GST#R122988611. Subscribers: If postal authorities 
alert us that your magazine is undeliverable, we have no further 
obligation unless we receive a corrected address within 18 months. 



FOR CLASSIFIED RATES, CONTACT ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 212-779-7172 EXT.232 



CLASSIFIED 




BEES & SUPPLIES 



OVER lOOO ITEMS 
FOR BEEKEEPERS 



Free 88 Pg Catalog 

1-800-BEESWAX 

www.brushvmountainbeefarm.coin 



Free Catalog! Free Gift! 

Raise honey bees. Harvest your own honey. 
Pollinate your garden naturally. Call now toll-free 
1 -800-632-3379 and mention code OG2008. ^Beiie^be^ 
www.betterbee.com/og2008 



BOOKS & PERIODICALS 

HOW TO GROW WORLD RECORD 
TOMATOES. Guinness champ's organic 
methods, secrets, tips. $18 ppd. ACRES U.S.A. 
1-800-355-5313 www.acresusa.com 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES-HELP 
WANTED 

EXPERIENCED VEGGIE GARDENERS, 

landscapers. Two sister Buddhist centers, coastal 
northern CA, Housing, meals, stipend, spiritual 
interest, landwork@nyingma.org 5 1 -981 -1 987 

DEER PROBLEMS 

DEER FENCING - VIRTUALLY INVISIBLE. 
1-800-BIG-DEER. Easy Installation. FREE 
Catalog. www.BennersGardens.com 

EARTHWORMS 

REDWORMS $24.00/LB. Postpaid We 

also have worm bins. WILSON'S WORMS, 
PO Box 2926, Norris, MT 59745. 
(406) 685-3551. www.wilsonsworms.com 

"THE BEST OF THE EARTHWORM 

BOOKS." Free Catalog. NEW EARTHWORM 
BUYER'S GUIDE, $8.00 postpaid. SHIELDS 
PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 669-C, Eagle River, Wl 
54521-0669. www.wormbooks.com 

FOOD PRESERVATION 

CANNING EQUIPMENT, cider & fruit 
presses, vacuum sealers, dehydrators, food strainers, 
yogurt makers, soymilk/tofu makers and more. 
www.homesteadhelpers.com 800-649-9147 

GARDEN/LAWN-SUPPLIES & 
EQUIPMENT 

WEED DRAGON TORCH KIT. The fun, 
easy and chemical free way to kill weeds! 
FIND OUT MORE TODAY! 1-800-255-2469. 
www.WeedDragon.com 

ERGONOMIC HAND HELD cultivator/ 

weeder $14.99 PPD ciawdiagardentool.com 

GARLIC 

GROW YOUR OWN GARLIC! Certified 
organic planting stock, growing tips, and foods. 
1-800-854-7219 Secure online ordering at 
www.TheGarlicStore.com 



GREENHOUSES & SUPPLIES 

GLASS AND POLYCARBONATE 
GREENHOUSE KITS, polycarbonate sheets, 
polyfllm, greenhouse supplies, heaters, hydroponic 
systems. Free catalog. 1-877-238-8357 ext. 6. 
www.advancegreenhouses.com , 
freecatalogog@advancegreenhouses.com 

TOUGH GREENHOUSE AND POND 
PLASTICS. Resists hailstones, yellowing. Free 
Samples. 204-327-5540. Fax #: 204-327-5527. 
Box 42G, Neche, N.D. 58265. 
www.northerngreenhouse.com 

HOMEBREWING/WINEMAKING 

WINEMAKERS - BEERMAKERS. Free 
Catalog. Mailed Today. Fast Service Since 
1966. KRAUS, Box 7850-C. Independence, 
Missouri 64054. (800) 841-7404. 

www.ECKraus.com/offers/casp 

INDOOR GARDENING 

FLUORESCENT LAMPS, Indoor plant 
stands, COMPLETE with fluorescent fixtures FREE 
CATALOG. (800) 823-5740, FAX (866) 823-4978. 
IGS, P.O. Box 527-OG, Dexter, Ml 
48130. www.indoorgardensupplies.com 

IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT/SUPPLIES 



DRIP HE 

Everything » you need to Dr 



wm 

Drip-} t -Yourself! 



Save Time and Money 
with ourroraHets line of Drip InloflUem products. 

Mining m Itanry at FREE Hdhmdq VldVH 
Lug-nn -bo mpjrw. rJr IprJffpciE.canVurj to m-e pour dlw Mint* 



800.522.374£=^^f ree Catalog 

PripUJork* 

Quality T Drip Irrigation 



Free Catalog i j Free Design Service 
How-to Videos Virtual catalog online 

www.driDworks.com 



MUSHROOMS 




Fungi Perfecti 

offers ready-to-grow mushroom kits, 
MycoMedici rials®, spawn, books, cultivation 
equipment, seminars and more! 
Free color brochure 
Phone: (800) 780-91 26 / (360) 426-9292 
Fax: (360) 426-9377 
Email: info@fungi.com 
Web site: www.fungi.com 



ORGANIC GARDENING PRODUCTS 



GardcningZone.com 




Beneficial 
Inseds 



Urganlc hoiutlons for Gardens ft i-armsl 

Pet Care 
Products 

15% OFF COUPON Otil *io 

800-493-1885 



ORGANIC GARLIC 

BYLERS CERTIFIED ORGANIC 

GARLIC, powder, and granules. Visit 
www.strawhatfarms.com or call 970-240-6163 



ORGANIC PRODUCTS 

ORGANIC AND WILDCRAFTED GREEN 
FOODS, supplements, immunity builders, 
spagyrics, herbal tinctures and tonics, plus more 
cool stuff! www.StraightFromTheGarden.com 

sy H*P 81 5-796-2978 

3nCn mh@aquaranch.com 




Aqu 



25 years experience aquaculture/aquaponic home, school, and 
commercial systems. Call/e-mail for more information. 
Visit www.aquaranch.com or Aquaranch on facebook. 



j 

formation, 
facebook. 



PEST PROBLEMS 



Organic Critter Repellent 



Repels Over Twenty 
Different Animals 




www.natures-dcfcnse.com 
Toll Free: 866-947-9898 



POND LINERS 

POND, PIT AND LAKE LINERS any size 

.39 sq ft. or less, www.btlliners.com. 

Call 1-800-280-0712 for free brochure and sample. 

POULTRY-BABY CHICKS-GAMEBIRDS 

RIDGWAY'S 86TH YEAR. Chicks, 
ducklings, turkeys, guineas, gamebirds, goslings 
and quail eggs. Books and supplies. Visa/ 
Mastercard. Free catalog. RIDGWAY HATCHERY, 
Box 306, Larue 16, OH 43332. (800) 323-3825. 
www.ridgwayhatchery.com 



BABY CHICKS, DUCKS, GEESE, 
BANTAMS, guineas, pheasants, quail, turkeys. 
Free Brochure. CACKLE HATCHERY-OG, 
P.O. Box 529, Lebanon, MO 65536. 417-532-4581. 
www.cacklehatchery.com 

REAL ESTATE 

FREE BROCHURE! Farms, land, recreational 
properties. South Central Kentucky. Mossy Oak 
Properties Hart Realty, www.mophartrealtycom 
(270) 524-1980 

WATER PURIFICATION 

FREE WATERWISDOM REPORT ($15 00 
value) exposes H20 scams. Shocking truths 
revealed about tap, distilled, mineral, spring, 
filtered, bottled, well, reverse osmosis, and purified 
water. Drink the purest! (800) 874-9028. 
www.waterwise.com 



TO PLACE 
A CLASSIFIED AD 
PLEASE CALL 
ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 

21 2-779-71 72,Ext 232 

or 

AMcEwan@mediapeople .com 



MARIA'S FARM COUNTRY KITCHEN 



Overcoming , 
Cooking Fear: 

I don't fear much anymore about food. But 
I remember all the different phases of fear 
I've been through during my lifetime of 
gardening, entertaining, feeding a family, 
and just plain cooking. 
The first phase was a fear of somehow poison- 
ing my family and myself by serving something I 
shouldn't. For instance, I knew rhubarb leaves were 
toxic, but what about eggplant skins? I'm still not sure 
whether or not you can eat the skin on ginger. What 
about beet leaves? Which berries are edible and which 
ones aren't? Experienced gardeners and cooks often take 
their knowledge for granted, but I do remember being 
young and afraid. In fact, the only time I ever ended up 
in the emergency room was when I was little and had 
eaten a berry from a yew bush (even though my cousin 
begged me not to!). I survived, and so does the memory 
of hunching over a stainless-steel bowl in the hospital's 
emergency room after being dosed with syrup of ipecac. 

Then there is the fear of people not being impressed by 
my efforts. Is my cooking or my garden good enough to 
share with others? Do they like it? Do they really, really like 
it? I started cooking at about the same time Martha Stewart 
was rising in popularity, and it all seemed so damned hard! 
Consequently, I went for more than a decade without throw- 
ing a dinner party just because I felt I wasn't good enough. 
(It didn't help that I became so distracted around guests that 
I more than once set the kitchen on fire. Stopping drinking 
helped my kitchen concentration skills.) 

Only in the past 10 years or so 
have I vanquished most of my 
fears and come into my own as 
a cook. To do this, I developed 
and perfected a technique I call 
Extreme Simplicity. 



It basically stems from the fact that 
when you start with fresh, seasonal, 
organic ingredients, you really don't 
need to do much to make them taste 
good. A little salt, a little olive oil, 
and shazam! You've got yummiful 
food. When I cook now, I try to get to 
the essence of a recipe and cut out all 
r the complicated steps and unnecessary 
flavors . . . especially the bitter and toxic 
taste of pretension. 
I know it works because my family 
devours my food. (In fact, my teenage 
daughter told me it's what she would 
miss most about me if I died— high praise 
indeed.) For her sake, I've started writing 
down my recipes so that even after I'm 
gone, she and her children can share the 
pleasure of my extreme simplicity. You 
can find the recipes I'm in favor of on my 
blog and at the Rodale Recipe Finder (just 
type "Maria's farm country kitchen" in the 
search bar). 

I still have a few fears— eating organ 
meats, for instance. But, truthfully, not 
every fear in life needs to be overcome. 
What makes me happiest is that my family 
and I love sharing good food together. 

And that's extremely simple. 
—Maria Rodale 
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Pure & Purifying 



Reclosable Boxes 



Smooth and N > 

i 

Delicious / 



Strengthens \ 
* % Weil-Being /' 




Durum Wheat 
Spelt 
Kamut 
Buckwheat 
Brown Rice 
Rye 
Quinoa 




High in Fiber 

Goad Source of Protein 

No Salt Added 



BBS? 



Qpme NETWT12 0Z 310Q 



Colors from ""*~-^ 
{ Organic Vegetables & Golden Grain ) 
Carrot • Beet • Spinach 



Cream of the Crop 
U.SA Family 
Organic Grain 



Package 
Color Shows 



GOLD 

100% 
Whole Grain 

BLUE 

60% 
Whole Grain 

GREEN 

Golden Amber 
Durum Wheat 



( v Purifyingly Grown ) 




edenfoods.com/garden 



to receive 20% OFF' 
EDEN Pasta and sign up 
for monthly eNews 
with special offers. 



Twenty-five shapes, colors, and flavors for fast, 
long satisfying whole grain. Fresh-milled 
EDEN® grain, vintage Italian equipment, brass dies, 
slow drying, and people who care create EDEN pasta. 
Smooth savory flavor in artisan variety, edenpasta . com 




Eden Foods. 



A principled natural food company. 250+ choices and 975 free recipes 
edenfoods.com I twitter.com/edenfoods I 888-424-3336 



*Offer expires 10/31/10 



) 2010 Eden Foods, Inc. 05136 
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row healthy skin naturally 



Ease problem skin conditions 
with natural solutions. 




Help nourish your skin with safe, effective, 
natural formulas containing botanicals, 
vitamins, antioxidants and oils that 
stimulate the body's own healing power 
for balanced, healthy and beautiful skin. 

Available at your local health food retailer or 
wherever natural skincare is sold. 



Scientifically proven ingredients 
Free of parabens, phthalates & petrolatum 
Free of propyl ingredients & sodium lauryl sulfates 
No mineral oil or lanolin • No artificial colors 
pH balanced • Non-comedogenic • GMO-free 
100% vegetarian • Cruelty-free 

Made in the USA and manufactured using wind energy. 



Star G»l 




Scar Gel 

Soften, smooth, and diminish 
the appearance of scars 
and stretch marks with this 
greaseless gel. 




! 



Skinbiotics® 

Curb and help fight serious 
skin infections while also 
soothing and stimulating 
the healing process. 



A percentage of 
all sales is donated 
to The Paraguay 
Project. 




Stop Itch™ 

Help relieve dry, itchy, 
irritated skin from unknown 
causes, insect bites, and 
poison oak, ivy or sumac. 

derma € 

natural bodycare 
Formulated for Results 
800.521.3342 



Visit us online for a SPECIAL OFFER ► www.dermae.com/og 



